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| THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
| Exuisition 1847. 
| ‘Tus first Exhibition of this body, under their Act 
| of Incorporation, was opened to the public on 
Monday, the 29th of March. The number of 
| works exhibited is 717, being somewhat short of 
the average of 840, With four or five exceptions, 
there are works of various degrees of merit by all 
| “the members. Upon an occasion of ‘this -kind 
an effort might have been expected ; but it must 
| be remembered that their charter is buta month 
| or twoold. In furtherance of one great object, 
the establishment of a School of Art, for which 
they sought a charter, the members are bestir- 
ring themselves, having already procured casts; 
and a Committee is taking the. necessary steps 
to provide for the study of anatomy, the antique, 
the living model, painting, sculpture, and for 
giving courses of lectures: to such means of 
education it is the wish of the Society that the 
terms of admission should be on a liberal scale ; 
but they venture to hope that ultimately they 
may be enabled to render their courses of instruc- 
tion gratuitous. A purpose so disinterested can- 
not fail of the support of every well-wisher to our 
school: for, although much has been done of late 
years by the study of the figure, a single glance at 
any of our exhibitions shows sufficiently that 
the severer studies of the Art are much neglected. 
In the Exhibition now under notice there is a 
signal deficiency of figure pictures—a want which 
is only to be remedied by a school of Art accessible 
upon such terms as those of the Continental Insti- 
tutions. While the Society express a readiness thus 
to aid in promoting Art, they at the same time—as 
no similar Institution has ever been formed without 
the assistance of the Sovereign or the public—do 
not hesitate to declare their readiness to receive 
contributions towards the establishment of the 
school ; and this the less diffidently, as the pro- 
ject has in view not their particular interest, but 
the common advancement of Art. The success 
ofa school conducted with liberality, talent, and 
Spirit, need not be despaired of; and, if we remem- 
ber the disadvantages against which this Society 
has had to contend, in acquiring for themselves 
the position they now hold, it can scarcely be 
bted that the same steady perseverance will 
Place the proposed School on a firm footing. Of 
the number of works exhibited we are compelled 
to limit our notice to comparatively few; and 
of these we must s more briefly than 
generally merit. e cannot, however, describe 
the collection as by any means altogether satis- 
factory—not even as an improvement u the 
collections of preceding years; we shall wait with 
hope as well as patience for the Exhibition of next 
year; it will in a y eat degree determine the 
~ and certainly fix the character, of the Institu- 

No. 5. ‘ Portrait of the Daughter of William 
and Mary Howitt,’ Miss Fox. A life-sized head 
and bust, drawn and painted in a manner highly 
creditable to this lady artist, none of whose works 
ane before — ~ is skilful and unaffected 

s treatment, and otherwise exhibits an appre- 
hension of the best qualities of portraiture. 

No. 6. ‘ Shephe ’ J.J. Ht. A fall- 
length , Standing resting on his crook. The 
pwede with a sunny effect which is alto- 

Very judiciously managed, but it may be 
ae of the proportions that the head is some- 
ttoolarge. There is nowhere an undue forcing 











of the lights, the effect being rather made out by a 
ane ce of shade or reflection than t. 
0. 25. ‘ The Close of a Selfish Life,’ E. Pren- 
Tis. The subject of this pi we are told is 
The King’s Own “ nae incident in 
“ on ”, t 
pee dg sapere oe 


the narrative recals 
of 


garth’s “‘ Marriage a 
ring from ee eee lad 

er x Here we see the corpse of 
ived for himself alone—and whose all 
mercy of the harpies who hovered round his death- 
bed, one of whom takes the ring from his finger, 
while the other appropriates other items of his 


property. The picture is’ painted with infinite 


care, and possesses the great merit of picuity- 
of description. But the. subject is mh ore cae 
revolting; and, although it may be sometimes 
needful so to convey a moral lesson; we cannot 
think the artist wise who selects such subjects. 

No. 30. ‘ The Neckar, at Heidelberg,’:J. B. 
Pyne. - The eae is placed on a level with the 
ruins of the Palace of the Electors, which lie on 
the left, and from his eminence looks down —_ 
the.town of rr ogi whence the eye is led to 
pierce the shadowy valley of the Neckar—the most 
crystal of waters—until the misty forms of the dis- 
tance are united with the nether sky. The effect 
is that of a sultry summer day; the sun is strong 
on one side of the streets of Heidelberg, and the 
idle smoke rises in an upright column. The ‘fore- 
ground, as usual, is rich in colour; but the charm 
of the picture is the indefinite and tender distance, 
which, asa description of space and atmosphere, is 
among the best-passages of Art this masterly 
painter has ever produced. 

No. 32. ‘The Playful Infant,’ A. J. Wootmer. 
A graceful and pleasing composition, painted with 
much skill. We rejoice to find this artist improv- 
oo losing the mannerism which marked his 
works. 

No, 34. ‘Quietude,’ T. F. Herrinc. A couple 
of horses’ heads, accompanied by pigeons of di 
rent species; the heads are those of a grey and a 
brown horse, the expression of both of which is 
that of the dozing satisfaction shown by. the 
animal after a full meal. The birds and the 
horses are on excellent terms: the former 
share every modicum of oats measured out to the 
latter—a fact attested by the full craw of a well- 
= cropper, who has surely appropriated more 

: his sh 


i 


to 


oF 
x 
é 
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é 
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, are. These noose — So —_ _ 
rately drawn and beauti ut distin- 
i hed by character of a kind most difficult to 
impart. 

o. 39. ‘ A Summer’s Evening in North Wales.’ 
H. J. Boppineton. This picture is marked by 
more of poetical description than any we have 
ever seen by this artist; indeed it leaves far be- 
hind everything he has hitherto done. The mate- 
rials are of an every-day kind, being simply a river 
flowing between wooded banks, the trees of which 
are painted with solidity and breadth without 
sacrifice of detail; but the point of the picture is 
the summer evening, which is rendered with infi- 
nite sweetness and truth. 

No: 45, ‘Vespers at Madonna dell’ Orto,’ J. 
Hotuanpd, and No. 48, ‘ Part of the Barbarigo 
Palace, Venice,’ by the same artist, are two small 

ictures painted in his usual decided manner. The 
ormer is a dark picture showing the entrance to 
the church ; — in - latter we see the ang of 
the palace, whence the eye passes u canal, 
the character of which is described with the most 
perfect truth. 

No. 47. ‘A Girl of Sorrento at a Well,’ F. Y. 
Hurustone. A life-sized half-length figure lean- 
ing against the stone-work of the well in a posture 
of much natural ous. She is draped in red, but 
there is nothing in the subject for aay ee of 
power; the far niente, however, of figure is 
well supported throughout. 

No. 54. ‘ The ——— y’ C. rappel 
female figures, an elder a younger, on 
their way ; ban there ie nating, to S58 us whether 
they are mother and child or . Distress is 
painted in the uplifted features of the elder, but 
those of the younger ee ee of 
misfortune. They are an open 

, and otherwise treated with much 
successful earnestness, 

No. 60. ‘ Dilston Castle from worse | North- 
umberland, E. Hasseiy. A well-selected passage 


-No. 67. ‘Morning,’ J.'W. ALLEN. The time is 
sunrise, and heavy clouds 
of re sky. The-ground 


constitutes the work one of the best we 
seen under this name. The sk 


thumberland,’ E. Hasserz. The scene is shut 
in by foliage on all sides, with here and there a 
very slight glimmer of the sky. The work has 
the appearance of a faithful representation of a 
locality, without any sacrifice to the affectations 
fN0-95. ‘Lord Hardinge’s B 

0.95. * ’s Bivouac on the Field of 
Ferozeshah,’ W. Satter. A e composition 
showing Lord Hardinge surrounded by British and 
Native officers, many of the former belt portraits. 
The time is the night of the 2ist of ber, 
eae ge ag theday of the battle. The field, 
crowded with figures, is kept in shade, the prin- 
= — only being sufficiently lighted to 

t of the recognition of the features. It is a 
very elaborate composition, to which, it is probable, 
black and white would be more favourable than 


colour. 

No. 100. ‘ The Morning of Life,’ H. Hawk rns. 
Groups of nude bambini busied in such sports as 
we find the children of Albano and Rubens oceu- 
pied in. The subject is not one for the tastes of 


the t day. 

No. 109. ‘ Portrait of John Tennant, Esq.,’ C. 
Baxter. A head and bust, forcibly and other- 
wise well nted. The artist has been most 
successful in communicating to the features an 

eeable character of animation, 

No. 113. ‘A Summer’s Morning,’ H. M. An- 
THONY. The f ound is a w, near which 
stands a country church, a yew tree, &c., painted 
in the usually vigorous style of this artist The 
objective is as simple as it well can be: it derives 
its value, however, from the manner in which it is 
dealt with, and the effect by which it is accompa- 
nied. It must be observed that the luxuriant 

se tears Sree 

substan ut and 
would yield to the foot. : 





of woodland ’ in the immediate 
foreground the little river called the Devil 
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. 137. ‘Lago di Garda ny apace sf J. 
B. Pyxg. Asmall picture, slight in material, but 
extremely brilliant in colour. the left is a cot- 
tage, on the brink of the water, and thence the 
eye passes over the calm blue lake to the moun- 
tains Her > close Ss i teh The pee 
round is up to a ight, in whi 
te white is — but every care is taken to 
avoid any like hardness, 

No. 144. ‘ Well Worship--in the West of Ire- 
land,’ H. M. Antuony. A large composition, 
descriptive of an effect—that of the gorgeous light 
of a sunset falling upon a group of figures assem- 
bled in a shady spot mend the sacred well. The 
scene is enclosed by trees, save on the left, where 
the light enters, erything is kept down, and 
the light is thrown upon the figures with extra- 
ordinary brilliancy. 

No. 146. ‘ Entombment of Christ,’ W. Sa.omr. 
This is a large picture, which is injured by the 
too omvepe enlargement of he can ~y hee figures 
are life-si represen usual characters. 

No. 152. air a William,’ vide Old 
English tale, W. Kipp, A small picture, pre- 
senting two impersonations, the purpose of whose 
comi is not definable. They are 
brought forward in the coarsest taste of caricature. 

‘No. 166, ‘ The Vale of Clwyd—seen from the 
Hills dividing Flintshire from Denbighshire,’ J. 
W. Aten. This isa fine subject, and one ex- 
tremely difficult of treatment—a circumstance 
which the merit of its execution by this 
= view goouata ap seems valley 

between gently ills; the aspect 
under which it ashen 3 tht of a, cloudy 
summer day, with all its flitting shade and sun- 
shine. There is no very decided point of accent 
in the work—none seems te have n intended ; 
but the eye is drawn to the effective passage of 
shade near the foreground, and thence pe to 
penetrate, the misty distance. The work is the 
result of asearch for that severe truth which, after 


fa the geass cham of dit. 
ae 169. ‘Summer Morning — Entrance. to 


Whitby Harbour, Coast of Yorkshire,’ A. Cuinz. 
We notice this picture merely to observe upon the 
difference of treatment in the execution of this 
work and that usually adopted by the painter. 
There is clearly the tion of another principle, 
but the manner of carrying it out is not an im- 


provement. 

No, 174. ‘ Launce’s Lecture,’ T. F. Dickses. 
This picture illustrates the address of Launce to 
his dog in the fourth scene of the fourth act of 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona.”’ There. is 
good drawing and a great deal of quaint expres- 
sion in the figure of the. man, but the is too 
well-conditioned in person, and honest in feature, 
to bring upon his master the accumulated ills of 
which he complains. 

No, 176, ‘The Widow. of Nain,’ BE. Larizza. 
We have before observed the tendency of this 
artist to the early style of painting, which has so 
fascinated the schools, and, in. some 
degree, influenced every other in Europe, all of 
whose modifications hover round the styles of the 
Giotteschi, Masaceio, Fra Giovanni Fiesole, 
B, Giovanni Angelico, Filippo Lippi, and all those 
who may be classed in the first epoch of Florentine 
Art. In this from too closely sketching 
from the of these artists in the Palazzo 
Vecchio and the Pitti, at Florence, these error 


the portrait-room to 
This is a modification of early Art 
never be in this country. 
of Chepstow Castle and 
Peompengeen, 1: Tennane. 
are of a highly picturesque 
racter; but the prevalence ow hue. is. in- 
jurious to the better-coloured passages of the 





work, a se er ! 


near and remote, are : 

No. 187. ‘ Touchstone. the 
of the Lie,’ W. L. Wuspus; There.appear to be 
valuable qualities. in. this picture; but it is hung. 
too high for a sufficiently close inspection. There 
is a vigorous originality of treatment, and accu- 
racy of drawing as far as we can judge; but there 
are also some. errors: the conception of the cha- 
racter of Jacques is one, and another, too pro- 
minent, is that of bestowing a figure half in light 
and in shade without making fost part of the 
figure which falls within the to a tene ac- 
cording with the degree of that shade. 

No. 188. ‘Random,’ T. Boventron. This isa 
portrait of a stiff-looking little sheltie, very cha- 
racteristically painted; but too high for any exa- 
mination of the executive merits of the work. 

No. 190.. ‘The Death of Cleopatra,’ L. W. 
Desanoss. Like many other versions of the 
same subject, this is misnomered when called the 
death ; for Cleopatra is yet strong in life, and is 
only now applsing the asp, rushing at the same 
time wildly forward. She is ateined according to 
the Greek style of drapery, ond a strong artificial 
light falls upon the. left side; this is very well 
managed, but the subject demands a more pro 
found feeling—more becoming dignity than it is 
here treated with, 

No. 192, ‘The Morning after the Battle of Has- 
tings,’ A, J. Woonmer, The incident in this 
composition is the discovery of the body of Harold. 
The work is much larger than any we have ever 
seen by this artist, aud the subject much more 
ambitious, The composition is made out in adark 
and shadowy manner, which does im 
mind with a grave sentiment. Amid the principal 
Frere consisting of the mother and mistress of 

arold, with monks and attendants, lies the body, 
already stripped. Near this 
Norman sentinels and other figures, moving like 
dark shadows in the gloom of the morning. The 
conception and treatment show great ~ es 
resources; but it is to be observed that work 
had been still better by a less sketchy style.: 

No. 196. ‘ River Scene—-Moonlight,’ E. Wi1- 
LiaMs, sen, A small picture, of ordinary water- 
side materials; but these are put together with 
more than usual felicity. 

No. 217. ‘ Eton,’ A. Montacue. A large com- 
position, showing the College as it is ially seen 
over the trees from a point of view above. the 
bridge. Parts of the work are made out with some 
care, but the. trees are. loose in execution and 
heavy in character. 

No, 227. ‘ Waiting for the Hay Boat,’ C, Josi. 
The locale in this. picture is very much like the 
scenery of the Thames below bridge. The near 
objects are a load of hay with a team, waiting. for a 
boat seen at a little distance; and these are ren- 
dered with a substantive force which immediate] 
arrests the. attention. Everything has receiv 
due care; the horses icularly are well drawn, 
and set upon the fag in such a manner that 
it is understood that they are equal to the weight 
they are supposed to draw. 

0, 233. ‘Herne Bay,’ J: Hontanp. A work 
in a feeling very different from the dark Venetian 
subjects in which this artist so much excels. The 
point of this pi is breadth of light; but it 
consists of such insignificant taaterials as require 
great power to give value to—being simply the 
seashore with some small craft. Another. picture 
of high merit by this artist is No. 246, ‘ Sunset,’ 
which represents the red disk of the sun sinking 
beyond a breadth of dark and heaving water, de- 
riving life from one boat. The water is admirably 
dealt — and the rendering of the whole is highly 

tical. 


No. 239, ‘ Melon,’ &c., G. Conn. A-small com- 
position of fruit—a melon, peaches, cherries, &c.— 
drawn with truth, and painted with all the 
freshness of nature. 

No. 237. ‘ The Mountain > ’P. ¥. Huat- 
STONE, shepher accompanied 

and animals are. 
representation of the character 
of both; but it cannot be doubted that the works 
of this artist would beeome more valuable by a 
more careful execution, and less of mannered uni- 
formity of coiour. 

No. 241. ‘ A Rustic Study,’ ig mn me A 


upment are 





small Spoee a ona 
painted with much goed teste cad fosting. : 


No. 243. ‘ Good Night,’ T. F. Dickser 
figure of a ted by a candle: which she 
rraprrplei hatabo il 
, and the e 
. cut. - y t is su 

0. 295. ‘ The Floating Harbour 
J.B. Pywz. This re go 
sunlight, which is shed like ago 
the entire field of the composition, 
verse elements of thecomposition into one har- 
monious whole ; but, nevertheless, the artist vin- 
dicates his own foreground colouring in 
a somewhat isolated im the nearest part 
of the work. Such pictures are not to be de- 
ae a. neon of this or that class af ob- 
jective, but as fervent. aspirations in i 
of that which is most beautiful in Goten aoe 
according tothe now r and worn-out but 
still beautiful, line of Cowper about the “ town” 
which man made, and the Nature wh'ch has God 
for its author, we find the work of the latter in 
preference to the labours of the former. 

No. 296. ‘ Harvest Time,’ W. Suaver. It 
must be said of this work that there is about it 
more of freshness in the landscape, and less re- 
petition in the figures, than we have for some time 
seen in the works of this artist. 

_ No. 363. ‘ Interior of a Caye—S play- 
ing Cribbage,’ T. Craytom. These 


The 


at Bristol,’ 
us effect of 


sent somewhat too much of the stage Pin 

as far, however, as o ' 

intent, the. title.is s 
No. 368, 


ards their disposition 
iently realized, 

. F, Wiiisams. A picture. to 
which the oem tn sbantens 0.00 is 
it represents one figure attentively considering a 
miniature—it is that of a canes nen curiously 
enough placed in a chemical laboratory: the treat- 
ment is judicious, but the association is, at least, 


eccentric, 

No. 376. ‘ On theScheldt,’ H. Lancaster. The 
low banks of the. Scheldt offer little of interest to 
the painter. We have-here the breadth of the 
river with boats and craft, executed in a manner 
which shows. a. disposition towards, that. of the. 
sharpness of outline and me Oe touch charac- 
<a of a great section of modern Dutch 


No. 397. ‘ Laura and her Companions,’ J. Bou- 
vier. This picture. is realized from a. verse.of 
Petrareh :— 

* Dodici donne onestamente lasse,” &e. 
The company of ladies are assembled in a boat, 
having Laura in the midst of them ; the figuresare 
small, and the execution is careful, but, as the 
work is high, it is impossible to speak particularly 
of its merits, 

No. 398. ‘ Mpsning.—Seaest after the Storm,’ 
H. M, AntHony. title would lead to a sup- 
position that the components were of a 
character, but, on the contrary, they are 
unaspiring class—being a village church telling 
against an overpowering evening sky, the imme- 
diate pmmaactins ge is kept low in tone, 
sean seeds ae 
here ere by the golden 
admirable Nn pa the very best that have 
ever un name. 

No. 404. ‘ Mary in, the Wilderness,’ E. W. J. 


Horisy. A small picture, hung very Dig 
3 90s f of 
a possibility o eating 


a very 


much so as to preel 
argon poms ate oor gaat very 
t en treatmen . E 
No. 450." Queen Eleanor presenting the Poniard 
and Poison to. Fair Rosamond, from. which - 
choose her Death,’ BE, Latmia. The fon 
this composition are too large for the canvas, 
still the Queen, looks too short. There is = 
elaboration in the draperies and accessories, oT 
nothing striking in the apposition oF character 
the figures 
No. 451. ‘General View of the Town-of Pompeii, 
inted from the Triumphal Arch,’ W. i 
The value of a picture like this must, consist int 
unimpeachable accuracy of the detail, because 
cane ntnen ets in te spo england 
wniblic-edifiees, the remains of, which.seemto, be 
carefully and earnest! 
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istance are seen the river and the country beyond. 
The eagreand is age o and forcib —: 
contrasting powerfully wi the finely felt distance 


463. ‘ ; 
arth Wales,’ J. Witsox, jun. A picture in a 
round frame which suits the subject. The step- 
ping-stones cross a shallow and — 
stream, the solitude of which is relieved by one 
r ged piscator. This is one of the best 
cuhibited by the artist; it must, however, be ob- 
served of it, that there is a straggling character 
in the trees which does not sort with the particular 
unity of other parts of the work; it must also be 
said that the little variety of character in these 
landscapes betrays a want of earnest inquiry into 

ural effects. 
™ No. 469. ‘Donkey and Foal,’ W. Barravup. 
They are in a stable, the Bo gps in which are well 
understood; there is nothing very picturesque in 
the animals, but they are carefully and successfully 
painted. No, 477, ‘A Farm-yard,” is by the same 
artist; the composition shows two cows and a 
pony, the latter of which is full of character. 

0. 473. ‘Il Penseroso,’ E. J. Coppett. A 
very dark woodland background, in which is seated 
a man attired in red; but the figure—saule aur 
yeur—being of a brilliancy too unqualified for the 
sombre character of the background. 

No. 481. ‘The Smugglers’ Retreat—the Pur- 
suit arrested,’ J. Tennant. This is a large pic- 
ture—larger, we think, than the subject requires. 
The principal agroupment consits of three smug- 
glers in a cart, one is urging the horse to a gallop, 
while another is standing upright firing at two 
mounted ‘' gaugers,”” one of whom is wounded— 
the incident which stops the pursuit. The style 
of the work. is aac different from. that. to 
which the artist owes his reputation. 

No. 486. ‘ The Echo—an Effect of Light and 
Shade,’ P. Van Scuenper. This is one of those 
effects of artificial light in which the Dutch have 
always excelled. A figure of a lady is seated in 
an open seene playing the guitar, Loving by her 
side a lamp, from which the effect is. deriv It 
is a moonlight night, but this is only ascertained 
by a.slight gleam onthe other side. These effects 
have been most elaborately studied, and worked 
out with all the felicity which the Dutch school 
exhib.ts in such subjects. 

No. 489. ‘Cwlia’s three Daughters,’ Mrs. J. 
Ropartson. We regret much to see a. picture 
like this ) pe where its merits cannot be recog- 
nised. The complaint may justly be made.of the 
hanging of other works, the qualities of which en- 
title them to better places. The productions of 
this lady have always commanded the best positions 
in other exhibitions, We have already observed, 
upon another occasion, that she paints poetic 
and other figure subjects with as much grace as 

rtraiture; but there is, nevertheless, in the 
| jatter more of forcible treatment than in the 
| former. The three female figures presented in 
| this composition are admirable in conception and 

execution, 
| _ No. 491. ‘The Highland Shepherd,” the late J. 
| D. Surra. A boy, in the usual costume of the 
Highlands, standing with his back to a rock, 
| which forms a part of the wild scene amid which 
| 





| heis placed. The figure is painted with the usual 
clear execution of this rising artist, unhappily too 
early cut off. 

| 0. 495. ‘The Cartoon Gallery, Hampton Court,’ 

| T. Wi GvuitLop. A faithful representation of the 

| Gallery in which those treasures of Art are kept. 

| In the corner of the picture are two sketches of 
the Cartoons not seen in the composition. 

| No. 472. ‘The Friendly Hail,’ R. Watson, 

pes: \cture is placed high: it seems, however, 

oreibly painted. The ‘hail’ is given froma boat 

to @ passing ship, both of which appearto be 

a drawn, and well set on the water. 

a No. 490. ‘ Near Cookham, Berks,’ J. W. ALLEN. 

small picture of ordinary landscape 

rrhdah 18 remarkable as differing in style from the 

arger works of the artist, It rese in man- 
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d t saith not; but 
be evers, one of whom is seated on a carpet re- 
ceiving a paper from another: near them is 
house and trees. This composition is low in tone 
and sketchy, but spirited and very effective. 

N. 519. ‘Study of a Head,’ C. Baxrer. At 
first sight this head declares itself an imitation of 
Etty; and as such it is in some degree successful : 
it is otherwise admirable in feeling. 

No, 521. ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ J. Stewart. 
The subject of this small picture is derived from 
Campbell’s poem. 

Pooai-- ~ “anss o’er its humble gate, and thinks the 


O that for me some home like this would smile.” 


It shows an old man leaning over the gate of a 
cottage. The head is well painted charac- 
teristic, but the figure is not sufficiently defined. 
a: 530. $+ = Coast near Boulogne,’ ~ 

ANCASTER. A small composition, Ww yeee | 
usual coast — and material, which are 
in relation with each other with very good effect. 

No. 531. ‘Summer,’ J. Hottanp. This is a 
garden scene, wherein the trees are trained into 
screens pierced with arches; figures are distri- 
buted in the allées. It is a difficult subject to 
treat, but the artist has given interest to it. 

No. 539. ‘An Old Avenue as it is— with its 
Old Inhabitants as they probably were,’ A. J. 
Wootmer. The subject is a garden-walk, thickly 
shaded by trees, at the end of which is placed a 
target, and in the foreground, figures are shooting 
with the bow. There is much picturesque feeling 
in the composition, which is highly pleasing. 

No. 544 ‘The Prisoners of Chillon,’ G. EB. 
Hicxs. This work is skilfully executed; but the 
two figures want relation to each other, and truth 
as to circumstances. We see the two prisoners— 
one dead and the other breaking his chain, as de- 
scribed in the text; but the latter is unduly 
diminished by foreshortening, and the former is 
too muscular for a prisoner. 

No. 547. ‘ Harvest Home in the Good Old 
Times,’ H.M. Antuony. This is a large com- 
position, crowded with rustic figures ng 
the last load of golden sheaves to the barn of the 
farmer of these “‘ good old times.” The com- 
position shows a church (a favourite object, by the 
way, with this artist), the garner, with buildin 
and trees. It is extremely rich in colour; and in 
this feature of the work it may be observed that 
red is too predominant. 

No. 554. ‘A Venetian Love Token,’ W. Map- 
pox. Asmall picture in which the principal figure 
is a girl holding a small bouquet of brilliant flowers. 
The background is deeply shaded, and here other 
figures are seen. The style of this little picture 
is remarkable for good taste : it shows, in a small 
space, much of the feeling of the magnates of 


e art. 
WATER-COLOUR ROOM. 
In this room there is little to notice; the follow- 


we see a group of tru 


ing only may justify a word.of comment :— 
“. 281 ‘ North-east View. of the City of Dur- 
ham,’ J. Dopsis. The place is faithfully de- 


scribed; the view seems to be. taken from Ww 
Framwellgate-bridge—one of the most favourable 
points. The drawing is large, but it wants effect. 

No. 592. ‘In Search of an. Eagle’s Nest,’ R. 
Carrick. Some boys are here seen. climbing 
a crag to “harry” he nest; but the birds are 
returning todefend their home. This is an excel- 
lent drawing. 

No. 700. ‘ View of Brathay Bridge, and Village of 
Clappersgate, Westmorland,’ T. M. Ricnarp- 
son. In. this feneieg, Sa varied and beautiful 
8 of the locality has received ample justice 
at the hands of. this experienced artist, 

We have not considered it necessary to 
much space in reviewing the Exhibition 
pay of British Artists ; its merits are 


of te 
y 


difficulties with which the Society 
tend—indeed we have more than once explained. 





THE EXHIBIT ON OF TRE 
NEW SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS: 


bays vie Sighin do 1 
was .to private view on yt 
of A The number of works exhibited is three 
h and sixteen, among which we find a 
paucity than usual of compositions in that higher 
class of subject—to which this Society have car- 
ried water-colour Art with such felicitous results. 
In works, however, of less we find 
much of the power ex we have been 
accustomed to recognise in more important and 
elaborate productions. In number, the con- 
tributions of the leading and dis mem- 
bers are, by a singular coincidence, uniformly li- 
mited, as may be seen by the following notice. 
No. 10. ‘ Cavan's Well,’ F. W. Tornam,. One 
of those Irish subjects which this artist paints 
— such yes recne truth, Near ae are a few 
agments of stone—one being ar -sculptured 
crucifix, before which. a girl is Lnesiing in devo- 


tion, and near her is an man. The kneeling 
figure is invested with a deep and touching sen- 
timent: she is an of the most sin- 
cere profession. In cvlour, effect, and general 


treatment, the drawing is equal to the best this 
ed artist has ever produced. 

No. 37. ‘ Scarborough Castle, from the North 
Sands—Boisterous Weather,’ Aaron Paenupy. 
This drawing is treated with an effect extremely 
commonplace, but, nevertheless, always pleasing 
when judiciously managed—the opposition of a 
shaded mass against a light map jn cot 
sky. The well-known headland of ugh 
is the dark accent of the drawing, which in colour 
is subdued with much good f > 

No. 44. ‘ Prince Charles Edward in the Isle of 
Skye,’ Joun Ansoton.: The adventures of the 
Chevalier form at needa wer ee ed source for 
the artist—he has been painted in ride of his 
brief successes, and in the depth of reverses. 
We find him here " _—,* a bed of 

heather, watched. by Macleod, 
who, by the way, is not armed, as we would have 
him, nor has he about him a sufficient savour of 
the des ho merune sana are ready 
to ce, without question, the life of first 
intruder, backed though he were pos thousand, 
The work is extremely brilliant in colour, aud care- 
ful throughout. 

No. rr ‘Dutch Galliot s through the 
Downs,’ Tuomas 8. Ropins, She is sailing under 

colours; the sky isstormy, and there should 
be a stiff breeze outside; the water is ted with 
some success, but not so well as we have seen it 
in other works of the artist, 

No. 50. ‘ Helvelin, Borrowdale Fells, and Lang- 
dale Pikes, looking over Bassenthwaite Water,’ 
E.. Duncan... This is a} drawing as 
the well-known features of the scenery of the Lakes 
under the t of a summer shower; and herein 
lies the merit of this drawing: the beautiful trath 
= mys yong is made out—the uil, film 

escent of the rain, as seen 
darker of distant oe ends felt with 
a tenderness which nothing but the closest obser- 
vation of Nature could inspire. 

No. 55. ‘La Prigioniera,’ Henny Wannen. 
An Italian woman in. prison, but re we are 
not told.. She is kn ; her features being 
illumined by a sunbeam which enters by the win- 
dow. In the drawing of such a: ag slightest 


accomplish: 


exaggeration becomes unseemly, is a want 
of grace in the fore part of ‘La ’ which 
must have escaped observation 


No. 53. ‘Studies of Foxhounds,’ G. H La- 
ports. Asmall drawing which presents six of 
these ane’ a of any | endowed most 
accurately wi character species, 

62, " keemaa? G. Dopeson. A torraced 


No. 

gazden composton, with igure, nd roe_the 

or w are ma ’ 

but extremely flat in colour; the whole, however, 
with much 





her an elaborate water-colour drawing. The same comme them: but.we cannot report | is se taste. , 
mervation will apply to No. 478, by the same hand. al asaeee we bene 8 right to expect notwith- Ro. ‘Distant View of Sittingbourne,’ James 
Pm bn toate mes “ oes owe “ calionn stern hope that odeee ro noe ’ anal xuriant county in 0 ce) 
‘ “ of a fema e t an ue u 
holding a child, ‘There is great breadth and free- wp Soryptggpens om gr ‘chat’ the,| is situated. ‘The materials are treated with judg- 
E val of execution, which had. Jost nothing of its Chertar, of Ineonperation was not only well be- | ment f 
Ne b 2 — susee ottentian, to me stowed, but that its main — been — mS 69. ‘ to ~ nob ae G. Dopason 
- 014, ‘An Incident in Asiatic , t a : 
| + Sats paca ena | Rate aang | tc sp cy 
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' hocks—an 


execution without loss of breadth. The 
front of a mansion of Old English 
which is omen Wy pet and 

a flight of steps. e “ going to 

described by a com of figures 
ieiteiem—aneee easeanel, ears about 
trees are rather stiff; but the com- 

, a work of much merit. 

. 70. ‘Wreck—Storm Clearing off, Jonn 
Cattow. This is a small picture showing the 
hull of a heavy ship beaten in against an iron- 
bound coast; but appearances are st the pro- 
bability of a sufficiency of water to float so large a 
vessel to such a position. The next drawing (No. 
71) is by the same artist, whose method of compo- 
si is somewhat monotonous, although always 
forcible ; the latter shows a bark careering before 
the wind, under foresail and maintopsail. 

No. 72. ‘St. Patrick’s Day—Scene in the West 
of Ireland,’ F. W. Toruam. A large drawing, in 
which are presented numerous groups of figures 
in an open scene, with a truth which nothing but 
the closest observation of the spirit of such a fes- 
tival could supply. There are two principal figures 
dancing, a gist and her partner, the latter of whom 
twirls t of Irish oak over his head, while 
every tatter of his uniformly ragged vesture enters 
into the glee of the movement with as much relish 
as himself. 

No. 76. ‘ The Green Jacket,’ J. Ansoton. This 
is a girl dancing to a measure which she executes 
on the tambourine. There is spirit in the upper 
part of the figure, but the lower limbs are deficient 
of the corresponding motive. The draperies and 
accessories are beautifully drawn and coloured. 

No. 79. ‘Sweet Summer Time,’ G. Dopason. 
A composition presenting a garden scene, in which 
is a pic-nic . The materials have in them 
nothing new, but they are here brought forward 


with much . 

No. 84. Fhe Orphans,’ Wiittam Ler. An 
elder and a sister; the former affording 
the latter all the support and consolation she has 
to bestow— the shelter of her bosom. The narra- 
tive of destitution is affectingly depicted. The 

*s com in a manner highly contributive 
to the sentiment, and are made out with much 
executive power. 

No. 87. ‘Sunday Morning,’ Joun Ansonon. 
The scene presented in this excellent drawing is a 
country churchyard, with a section of the modest 
village church. The place is thronged with figures 
wending their way amid the mementoes set up 
over what is called in the beautiful imagery of the 
book of Job, “ the house appointed for all living,”’ 
making their path among the tombs to their weekly 
spiritual refection. There are the young and the 
old, the hale and the feeble, distributed and cha- 
racterized with admirable effect and much power 
of description. 

No, 91. ‘Devotion,’ Atyrep H. Taytor. There 
are three in this drawing—a youth, maiden, 
and an lady. The second is reading scrip- 
ture, we must su from the title, while the 
young man holds her hand across the table, in 
which case it must be supposed that the old lady 
is asleep. The subject is extremely commonplace, 
and does not come off well in this drawing. 

No. 95." ‘Ducks,’ C. H. Weroatt. A very 
small drawing, showing a couple of well-conditioned 
ducks, drawn with infinite aleety. 

No. 94. ‘In Dartmouth Cas Relic of the 
Times of Queen Elizabeth,” W. Cotiinewoop. 
An uncommon ; being a piece of rusty 
battery, and accompanied VY « couple of gay helly 

, and accom a couple o olly- 

odd association, which the antint ron 

have seen, for be could not have conceived it. 
Curious as the subject is, it is beautifully treated ; 
but there never was a gun so rich in rust as this, 
ty abe cannot believe ad je relic of the times 
o yy same pattern as 
ny) Sg 
° > , H. Mapiestorz. A clow- 

ing sunset—an effect in which this artist ened. 
The is in shade, which is gradually 
broken into an airy ce seldom obtained 
with so much success, flood of light upon 
the distance is broad and clear, but the near trees 
are carefully stippled into an opacity which has 
the the work of another hand, 


tecture 
hed 


. appearance 
wo ame Gage Cle past. Af Re depwing sort with the 


No. 100. ‘Hf . C. H. Weroart. In 
this, which ts hie drawing, numerous figures 





hey Rs 
com; on very elaborate i 
and every item brought forward pecerding to the 
true spirit of-such a subject. 
red. a a whi Segeoed with aur originality na 
and white, muc tyina 
kind of landscape composition." Of the flowers 
themselves it must be said that they are heautifully 
imitative of the freshness and deli of Nature. 

No. 108. ‘Homeward-bound In en, &c.— 
off Margate,’ THos. 8S. Roptns. We cannot look 
at any of the marine studies of this artist without 
recognising in his facility of representation the 
long study and experience which have enabled him 
to set his craft in the water with so much truthful 
accuracy. 

No. 109. ‘Dinant, on the Meuse,’ W. Oxtver. 
A perfectly faithful drawing of the locality; but 
crude in colour, and hard and spotty in treatment. 

No. 120. ‘A Study,’ Saran Setowetyt. We 
are glad to see a work of this lady again on these 
walls—who a year or two at ghee so much in 
one beautiful drawing. is is a portrait, very 
substantially made out. | 

No. 123. ‘Morning,’ G. B. Campton. This is 
a large drawing, and in material an epitome of the 
registered and accepted round of objective common 
to all landscape art—as a ruin, precipice, church, 
trees, hamlet, water, &c. &c.—in compliance with 
the line of Thomson describing the light of the 
sun falling on 

“ Rocks and hills, and towers and wandering streams, 

High gleaming from afar ;” 
which it is more easy to bring within the compass 
of a line of blank verse, than to judiciously unite 
on a sheet of double elephant. 

No. 126. ‘ Four Years Old and warranted Sound,’ 
G. H. Larorte. This, as may be supposed, is 
descriptive of a horse, which is examined, with a 
view to purchase. The artist has worked up ad- 
mirably to the spirit of his title—for the animal is 
drawn with exquisite nicety, and set forth accord- 
ing to the action and spirit of a well-bred horse of 
the age described. 

No. 128. ‘The Meeting of Jacob and Rachel,’ 
H. P. Rivrerz. This is avery elaborate and 
careful, but not altogether successful, composition. 
There are certain portions of the works of all 
artists which bear resemblance to the productions 
of others, whose labours are calculated to impress 
the mind; and these resemblances, as they ap- 
proach more or less nearly to the impressive 
passage, are more or less suggestive of it to the re- 
membrance of the beholder. For instance, the 
impersonation of Rachel here is like a principal 
figure in ‘The Aurora’ of Guido; andthe head of 
Jacob resembles another by Raffaelle; the figure 
is, moreover, wanting in delicacy, being nearly as 
large as that of Jacob; and the contour of the 
head is that of the Roman model. 

No. 136. ‘ Skiddaw Mountain, with a partial 
View of Bassenthwaite Water,’ AAnon PENLey. 
In this drawing Skiddaw is exaggerated, as well in 
size as in character; the left-hand portion of the 
view, describing a stormy aspect, is powerfully 
made out, but it is enfeebled by the lighter portion 
of the drawing. 

No. 137. ‘ The Wreck,’ Gzorce Sipney Suer- 
HERD. A small drawing, in which is ted 
the stranded hull of a vessel under an effect of 
sunset which is judiciously treated. 

No. 141. ‘ The Spire of Harfleur,’ R. K. Pen- 
son. This —_, one of the most beautiful in 
France, proc honour to our earlier English 
architects, The view we have of it here is through 
a ruelle near the market-place—the composition 
embracing some of those ancient houses for which 
Ge i vevend te ~ but eng = find carried 
a little the ity.as to the picturesque. 

No, 144 Faune CorBEAUX. This work 
passage in Isaiah :—*“ The wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb, and a little child shall 
lead them,” The is literal, according 
to the text: the wolf, the lamb, and the child con- 
stitute a group, of which the respective components 
are very 8 Ye , 

No. 148. ‘ Herne’s Oak, Windsor,’ J. W. 
Arcuer. A small dra presenting the aged 
trunk as itstands. The treatment is effective. 

No. 155. ‘Autumn Roses,’ Fanny Harris. 
White and red, in a vase, drawn and treated in a 
manner so successfu, as to set forth the beauty of 
the flowers in their delicacy of colour and texture. 

No. 165. ‘ Portrait of Lady Georgiana Cod- 
rington,’ Epwarp H. Consovip. A small full- 





l of extreme brilliancy, wear 
of the last century. The Lnatmeatt a te to 
— to a degree. 

. ‘The Death of Jean Gonjon,’ 
WEuNERT. The subject is at least original: but 
it is realized in a manner that does not tell of 
circumstances of the death. Gonjon was shot 
during the massacre of St. Barthelemy, while 
working on his scaffold finishing some bas 
in one of the courts of the Louvre ; but we see 
nothing of the cause of his death. The head of 
the figure is much too ; but the style of the 
work is of a very bold and substantial character 
and would tell effectively in judiciously selected 
Se 

o. 187. ‘ The Happy Time—Brittany,’ Jos. J 
JENKINS, These two c ing figures speak for 
ee eee Breton in everything. The 
happy time is that of the courtship of a t 
youth and maiden. They are standing at the door 
of what may be a housg of the better class, and 
invested with a sentiment which shows that the 
proposal has been made and accepted. The fea- 
tures, expression, and general tenue of the female 
figure are inexpressibly fine. 

No. 191. ‘ Grapes,’ Mrs. Marcetrs. They are 
black, and grouped with a few leaves. We have 
never in water-colour painting seen fruit 
sented with more exquisite brilliancy and tru 

No. 196. ‘ Meeting-Room of the Brewers’ Cor- 
poration at Antwerp,’ L. Hacue. It is of little 
consequence in a case like this that the artist has 
before painted this interior—it is here thronged 
with figures any one of which were in itself a suf- 
ficient picture. In the room itself there is not 
much to interest, but under the hand of such a 
master of effect and colour it assumes an ins 
appearance. The figures are numerous, 
grouped with an excellence which always distin- 

uishes the works of this artist—that is, they are 
held together by a common object ; they discourse 
together, and are otherwise placed in relation 
each to the other in mutual understanding, and 
the whole by one general interest. In this won- 
derfully powerful drawing, colour is denied to the 
figures, but thrown into the medium of relief, 
which is so contrasted with the depth and sub- 
stance of the groupings that the latter are thrown 
forward with extraordinary force. 

No. 197. ‘ Gleaners returning,’ H. MAPLESTONE. 
This is a long drawing, presenting a view of a 
flat country, under the effect which this artist paints 
with so much brilliancy—that of sunset. 

No. 200. ‘Ennui,’ eoton wton CoRBOULD. _ 
figure of a girl is here seen leaning against the 
back ofa ede but the has in it something 
not very felicitous. The drawing, however, of the 
draperies and accessories is masterly to a degree. 

No. 207. ‘Going with the Stream—Brittany, 
Jos. J. Jenxtys. A young man and maiden are 
here placed in a ferry boat, which is allowed to be 
borne on by the stream, while they are 

in the exchange of vows of everlasting 
love. The title may be metaphysically, as well as 
literally, applied, being in every Mig # wy charm- 
ingly worked = i. e dra ng. oot ligh 
agement of the minor an 
ox of tender senti- 
t 


ee 


and, above all, the interchange 
ment in these two figures, invest them with 
interest communicable only by powers of 
high order ; indeed, more than that, we have 
seen discourse more eloquent in the 
the heart. : 
No. 204. ‘The Shepherdess, 
She is leaning against a stile, 
scape background. The figure. 
sumingly happy in a treatment im 
cording with the character. : 
No. 212. ‘The Unele’s Charge,’ 
Corrovutp. This is the story of 
in the Wood.” The uncle is 
their last instructions with the 
villany—the children are already ° 
and all is for departure. in 
there is much character, and the composition 
plays abundance of descriptive accessory. 


We are compelled, somewhat abruptly, t0 
our review of Mhis exhibition, leaving 
many pictures of merit; it must 
to state that the Society have "he 
high repute, and continue to merit 
patronage they have hitherto 
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NOTES ON THE APPLICATION 
or 
THE ARTS OF DESIGN 
To 
MANUPACTURING INDUSTRY IN FRANCE. 


By W. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. 


SEVRES. 
In writing the history of manufactures, one of the 
gunn difficulties with which an author has to 
contend is vagueness of nomenclature; this is 
especially the case with regard to pottery, which 


offers many distinct products, and very few distinct | 


names. Earthenware and porcelain are continually 
confounded, glazes and enamels interchange names, 
and so many blunders are thus committed, that 
instead of a “bull in a china-shop’’ being a pro- 
verbial wonder, the very name china-shop is itself 
a bull. So far as our researches enable us to speak 
with anything like certajnty, we are inclined from a 
comparison of the specimens in the Museum of 
Sévres, with the statements of historians and tra- 
vellers, to attribute the invention of earthenware, 

roperly so called, to the Arabian conquerors of 
Persia but we have no means of tracing the process 
of invention, save that glazed brown ware appears 
to have been anterior to the harder and whiter ware, 
and to have gradually fallen into disuse, as means 
were devised for the manufacture of a closer and 
more compact seo 

The most remarkable specimens which remain of 
the Ceramic industry of the Arabs are the cele- 
brated vases of the Alhambra, known only to us by 
pictures and descriptions. They are lacquered 
rather than glazed ; but from the intensity of their 
colours, and the precison of their figures, evidencing 
a stanniferous enamel and metallic colours, there 
can be little doubt that the body of these vases is 
earthenware, properly so called, and this is further 
confirmed by the tiles of earthenware brought from 
the Alhambra, and other localities of southern 
Spain, to Sévres. The name Majolica, given to the 
fine earthenware of Italy, indicates the source from 
whence the manufacture was derived, Scaliger tells 
us that it was in its first form Majorica, and was so 
called because the Italians had learned the process 
of production from the Spaniards and Moors, in the 
island of Majorca; so little is now known of the 
Balearic islands, that all our attempts to learn any- 
thing of the past or present condition of the potteries 
in Majorca have utterly failed. On closely examining 
the collection at Sévres, it will be found that the 
best specimens of earthenware, particularly ot 
articles designed for daily use, are English produc- 
tions; and however gratifying such a conclusion 
may be to our national pride, it is counterbalanced 
by the mortifying reflection that we have to visit 
France in order to learn the history of one of our 
own national manufactures. 

One of the first objects which attracted our 

attention, was a dessert-plate, decorated with blue 
arabesques. Referring to the catalogue, we found 





that it formed part of a service manufactured at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, in 1800, by the Mintons, for his 
Majesty George II|., and we have since learned that 
the design was named “the lily pattern,” the 
— br shen 2 Here, then, is an de- 

y half a century standing, capable of 
inn e and beautiful variations, te the, full es 


cheap of production as the detestable willow-pattern 





— 





edness 





—which we have treated with 


M 


happy adaptation of the Greek style of decoration, 
nglish manufacture; it formed part of a 


is also of 


The water-jug, which we have copied, is of very 
simple and graceful form, and was one of the 
earliest specimens of a very effective style, now 
becoming sufficiently common; we mean white 
ornaments in relief, on a rich pink ground. It was 


‘il 


neglect, 
France assigns the place of honour in its National 
useum. 
Another plate, highly valued, exhibiting a very 





and to which 





last cent 
produced by those manufacturers who do not aim 
exclusively at cheapness, will be found te 
extremes of temperature 
rang anya in use, wh 


a * 


works ie Beraria te Bratteclokine.”” os = 


so vo | valued, that it was made an heir-loom in 
the y of the Count Turpin de Casse; but we 
have not traced it came originally into their 
on. Several of Wedgwood’s plates have 
subjected to rigid tests by the chemists at 
Sévres, and they all agree that it has never been 
su in the perfection of glaze and closeness 


. This we believe to be an error ; articles 


but there are sev 
raise the plates 
that even very good glazes cannot bear without 


though the next article to which we have 
direct attention is not of English manufacture, it 
decidedly of English Hy <i It is a soup-tureen, 
in its general 
sign which Flaxman supplied to W 
not improved by two or three wanton departures 
from that design. It was manufactured at Bordeaux 
by Mr. David J and was exhibited with a 
large collection of articles from the same factory at 
the Exposition of 1839, as a proof that “ English 
earthenware,” as the best mens of earthenware 
continue to be called all over the continent, 
be manufactured in France. 
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the style has been since very extensively adopted, 
we have seen no specimens which rival this in rich- 
ness of colour and exquisiteness of execution. 
The plate which we copy is from the man 

of Messrs. Fouque and Arnoux, in the department 
of the Upper Glronde, gentlemen who have devoted 
much attention to examining how far the art of 
ordinary typography may be extended to the deco- 
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advantages over in point of economy, and 
that its use raced ecisaal ateties of mechanical 
difficulties; but we are disposed to question the 
validity of the grounds on which they have reached 
this conclusion. 

On the whole it is generally confessed that the 
French have not rivalled the English in the light- 
ness and com of their earthenware, and, as 
those who frequent the cafés of Paris know by sad 
experience, that the French glazes easily chip and 
crack, so that vegetable and animal matter gets 
absorbed in the loose texture of the body, and that 
the plate then becomes offensive, not only to sight 
but smell. 

The principal manufactures of earthenware in 
France are those of Choissy, Creil, and Montereau, 
around Paris; Arboras, near Lyons; Sarreguemines, 
in the department of the Moselle; Toulouse, Chan- 
tilly, and Bordeaux. The biscuit they produce is 
less compact and less sonorous than that of England, | 
particularly in the factories around Paris, and hence 
their plates and cups are of a very clumsy thickness, 
and peculiarly susceptible of the disagreeable stains 
deusky noticed. The best imitations of English 
ware brought under our notice were produced at 
Montereau, where a factory was first established by 
ah Englishman, named Hall, and at Bordeaux. The 
French biscuit is baked at a lower temperature than 
the English; if exposed to a higher degree it would 
become of a dirty red colour, and even at the best 
its pretensions to rank as a pure white are very 
equivocal. 

We were not aware, until we visited Sévres, that 
Sweden possesses a very respectable manufacture of 
earthenware, established at Norstrand near Stock- 
holm. The Swedes call the article oagte postlin, or 
“ false porcelain.” It has been brought to some 
perfection in texture, but the decorations are coarser 
than any which have been used in England since 
the days of Wedgwood. 

Turning, to what in England is called Stoneware, 
the Grés Cérame, or simply Grés, of the French, we 
have a material capable pw toed much decora- 
tion in form and ornaments of relief, but which ad- 
mits little, if any, scope for colour, The metallic 
colouring of the Beauvais ware is perfectly detest- 
able, and ornaments thus barbarized are only bought 
by such as sre found to patronise the monsters of 
China and tne idols of Japan. We are not sure that 
the graceful cup which we have here copied was not 
recommended to us as much by the absence of un- 
fixed colour and gilding, as by the elegance of its 
form. It must, however, strike every observer, 
from the harmony of its ansation with the general 
curve of the cup. It was, we believe, intended for a 
chalice, but the catalogue gives us no particulars of 
its history, and the attendants at the Museum seemed 
scarcely aware of its existence. overshadowed as it 
was by a number of articles, gilt, bronzed, painted, 
and beplastered with ornaments, which were any- 
thing rather than decorations. 
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' sified collection of 


ware, which have won rather more favour than 
their merits Lager a in France and England, 
The potters of Beauvais are poor, but those with 
whom we conversed had received a fair elementary 
education, could draw very fairly, and had some 
knowledge of the principles of Art. There is a 
museum in the town, and a collection of works 
of art for the use of the royal manufactory of 
tapestry, with a school of design attached, by 
which the pétters have largely profited. If we saw 
little originality, we witnessed much cleverness in 
imitation, and still more in adaptation; for we were 
present when an ordinary workman, by a few clever 
alterations changed a very bad design for a vase 
into a very attractive pattern for an egg-cup. It is 
robable that the Beauvais potteries are the oldest 
n France, for Rabelais mentions them as already 


celebrated at the commencement of the sixteenth | 


century. The trade is in the hands of three or four 
families, and has been handed down from father to 
son for several generations. Vases five and six feet 
high have been manufactured of Beauvais ware, and 
as they are not so liable to be disintegrated by 
atmospheric action as Terra Cottas, they are likely 
to be found of much value in external decoration. 
Porcelain, properly so called, next demands our 
attention ; it is one of the best defined classes of 


pottery, being well characterised by the compactness | 


and translucency of its body, a translucency easily 
distinguishable from that which. marks some varie- 
ties of ironstone ware, There are some specimens 
of stoneware from Japan (Buccaros), which areas 

urely white and almost as transparent as porcelain. 
Indeed it is a general remark, that the Japanese pro- 
ductions in ware are superior to those of China. 
The porcelain from Japan has a whiter body, a more 
translucid glaze, more artistic ornament, 
shading, and greater brilliancy of colour than the 
productions of the Celestial Empire. 





| 
| 


better | 


i 
Generally speaking, English porcelain differs from 


that of most other countries in having a body of | 
more fusible clay and a more tender glaze. The | 
English compost was brought to its present perfection | 
chiefly by Spode and the nidgrere of Shelton; a | 
glaze quite as hard as that of Sévres or Dresden, 
which resists steel, is not now uncommon on English 
porcelain; we have found glazes of this kind on the 
porcelains of Copeland, Minton, Ridgway and others, 
and though this is a point of superiority claimed by 
the French manufacturers, we believe that English | 
glazes will be found sufficiently firm for all practical | 
purposes. Even were we to confess any nese in 
this respect, we may console ourselves with the reflec- 


ground. The body is ve 
glass; the border is slig 
unlike in effect to the 


translucent, and rings |i 
tly sculptured, sad ms 
depressed patterns filled with 
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The Jesuit missionaries, who are still our best 


df 
Hi 


tion that the English processes are more simple, more | authorities on all matters connected with Chinese 
certain, and more economic than those employed | manufactures, inform us, that the Chinese painters 
in France, and that the products can therefore be | carry the division of labour to its utmost extent in 


obtained at a much cheaper rate. We were in- 


art; one traces the outline, another gives the colour, 


formed at the Russian embassy, that the service | and a third supplies the back ground. A bottle of 


which Copeland and Garrett manufactured for the 
Emperor was more beautiful and cheaper than 
that which he purchased at Sévres, and that 
either would cost him Jess than a service made at 
the imperial manufactory in St. Petersburgh. We 
must add, that English colours to be 





more permanent and better fixed n those of 
France; the French carmine will not resist the 
action of steam, and, 
muchas French gilding 
is separated, we have 
not found it: firmer 
than the gilding on the 
best pieces of Cope- 
land, Minton, Ridg- 
and others. 

this very diver- 


very graceful form and harmonious proportions wag 
inted out to us as singularly illustrative of this 
inese custom. The body is a rich yellow, the 
demoniac figure in the centre is a bright green, 
the four patches around a very staring red, while 
the scrolls or bands are of most delicate blue, 
We turn next to a very beautiful basket of hard 
porcelain, manu‘a tured at Berlin under the auspices 








| celain at Sévres it is 


In the finer kinds of stoneware we saw nothing to | 


rival the productions of W i 
sg diy edgwood in ancient, or | 


searcely possible. to 
follow ‘a very de- 
finite order; the first 
article which we: have 
to notice is a bowl, 


| said in the catalogue 
’ 





to have been 
from China, but which 
we believe to be a 
Japanese production, 
for the symbolic bird 
is one of the Japanese 
symbols described by 
laproth, and the ara- 
besques are the same as we have found on speci- 
mens of porcelain brought to Java from Japan. The 
bird is of a bright brown on a rich ground of gold, 


is | and the arabesques are of a bluish green on a white 


of Frederick the Great; the basket work 
white, the stem is blue, 
bands are of.a dark brown, 
leaves and arabesques. 


but the base and the circular 


| 
| 
is of a pure | 
decorated with palmetto | 
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A tea: pot from the royal manufactory of Dresden, 





le for the boldness of its ansation and the 
remeral grecefuloess of its outline, with the exception 





fashion, and his extravagances provoked censure, 
even in so corrupt a capital as Dresden was during 
the electorate of 


Augustus, His health soon gave 
way from these ex- 
cesses; the Elector re- 
monstrated, and sent 
his most able agar 3 
to counsel the profli- 
gate; but Botiger, who 
was probably deranged 
in intellect, from excess 
of vauity repelled their 
advice with scorn, and 
threatened them with 








of the cover, which is too flat, suggests to us the 
propriety of giving an outline of the history of this 
establishment, the parent of the porcelain manufac- 
turein Europe. A Saxon chemist, named Tshimhans, 
having adopted Reaumur’s theory. that porcelain 
was a glass imperfectly vitrified, made several ex- 
periments at a glass-works over which he presided, 
and succeeded in producing some very good speci- 
mens of spelt, which, we need hardly add, had none 
of the qualities of true porcelain, “About the same 
time, Bottger, a physician of Magdeburg, abandoned 
his profession to devote himself to the study of 
alchemy, and soon gave out that he had discovered 
the philosopher’s stone, and the secret of the trans- 
mutation of metals. Frederick William I. of 
Prussia, duped by the tale, invited Bottger to his 
court, and took him into his service. Gold not 
having been produced so quickly as the avaricious 
King expected, he ideuaaull the alchemist, who fled 
secretly to Saxony, where he was protected by the 
Elector. Bottger, who believed, or pretended to 
believe, that his failures in transmutation arose from 
the imperfection of his crucibles, was introduced to 
Tschimhans, and in the course of their experiments 
to ascertain the best clay for withstanding fire, they | 
discovered the means of manufacturing that opaque, | 
but fine ware, known as “the red porcelain of | 
Dresden.” This discovery diverted Bottger from | 
alchemy and Tschimhans from vitrification; they | 
commenced a series of Ceramic experiments, which 
enabled them to make very great improvements 
without, however, attuining to the secret of true 
porcelain. 

It is much to be regretted that no authentic 
record of these experiments has been preserved ; 
for though the two chemists failed in their imme- 
diate object, Béttger boasted that he had discovered | 
several different Kinds of ware, possessing extraor- | 
dinary and valuable qualities, Like many other | 
German philosophers of his day, he described these | 
qualities in a Rosycrucian gibberish, which is quite | 
unintelligible, and which, in ninety cases out of the | 
hundred, might be rejected as arrant quackery. 
But Bottger appears to have been too sincere an 
enthusiast to deserve the imputation of being a mere 
mountebank; he only followed the fashion of his 
day in adopting the artificial and affected terminology 
of the alchymists, and before we censure too harshly | 
his want of precision, we must remember that we 
have not yet banished from common such 
absurd expressions as. butter of antimony, sugar of 
lead, cream of tartar, and oil of vitriol. 

Hair-powder was at this period universally worn, 
and ina year when corn was very dear, ingenuity | 
Was set to work to discover a substitute for farina. | 
In 1711, John Schnozz, a wealthy ironmaster, riding 
near Carisfield, remarked that the feet of his horse ' 
stuck fast in a bed of white mud, so tenacious that | 
he could not extricate them without difficulty. | 
Schnorr bought the ground which contained this | 
white earth, and established a manufacture of argil- | 
laceous hair-powder, large quantities of which were 
sold in Dresden. It happened one day that Béttger’s | 
Servant dressed his master’s wig with this powder, | 
and Bottger perceiving an unusual weight on his 
rg legates the reason. The servant then told 

im of the discovery of argiliaceous hair-powder 
and the alchemist inmediatel commenced a series 
of experiments on the new substance, which finally 
led to the discovery that it was the basis of true 
ar — e 

tger’s subsequent life was an but that 
of a pulscopioae he became a icipated man 











of | bronze; the 


personal chastisement if 
they should venture to 
renew their visits. He 
then in bravado in- 
dulged in a drunken de- 
bauch, even more ex- 
cessive than any of his 
previous extravagant 
pranks, and died of 
apoplexy in the midst of the entertainment, 

The protection which Béttger received in Saxony 
had nearly led to a war between that country and 








Prussia. and it greatly embittered the hostility of 
Frederick the Great to the Elector during the seven 
years’ war. Saxon potters were forcibly transported 
to Berlin, and they were the chief manufacturers of 
the polychrome pottery of Prussia, of which we give 
a richly decorated coffee-cup as an example. 

An accident so variously recorded that it is im- 
possible to ascertain the particulars with any satis- 





faction, led to the discovery of a large bed of argil- 

laceous clay, similar to that of Saxony, in Innger- 

pcan weber a — ane a im ts 

were ind to settle there by mpress 

rine. The ewer which we have copied formed 

of a toilet-service, manufactured for that commie 

The colour is of deep brown, and the handle is of 
decorations. are of gold, richly 


mont. It is call 











silicate, or carbonate of magnesia, predominates in 
the clay of which it is composed. We believe that 
this kind of porcelain is only produced at Koeuf, 
near Turin, and at Vallecas, not far from Madrid. 
The article which we have taken as a specimen is of 
a brilliant white ground, with ornaments in bright 
blue; its transiucency is not very perfect, but the 
clouded milkiness has not an unpleasing effect. 

The specimens of the porcelain mahufacture at 
St. Cloud, which preceded Sévres, are all in the style 





siderable merit in 
shape, but still more 
worthy of remark 











of pn oe 
7 soy century; the best 
sof A 4, of ‘dome are the 
iil coffee-services. We 
' (tT ' give a cup of con- 
the. blue colour, in 

which the ornaments 

have been executed. 

Contrary to previous expectation we found the 
wine-coolers some of the very worst articles in the 
collection. One, however, manufactured at Chantilly 





early in the last century, and designed, we believe, 
for the Prince de Condé, appeared meritorious in 
form, but not particularly good in decoration; the 


badly managed ; 

softer body than is usual in F porcelain. 

We come now to productions of Sévres itsclf, 

and commence with the vase of Losibius. so 

because it is avery exact copy of a marble vase in 

the Royal Museum, attributed to Losibius, an emi- 

nent Athenian sculptor. It is too elaborate to be 

copied, but we may mention that it is adorned with 
of all the arts and. sciences 








hick ste supposed to contribute to the perfection of 





burnished; and we have seen no finer specimen of 
gilding in the collection, 

Chemical, rather than artistic considerations, direct 
attention to a soup-tureen manufactured at Pied- 
Maguesian porcelai, because a 





for the richness of 
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‘8 art, substituted for the figures of the 


the potter’ 
divinities on the vase of Losibius. Next to it we | 
to place a chimney vase, named the company. The 


are d 
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in height, having at the summit a group 
Comus and his wey drinking to the health of the 
our seasons were represented by 


“ Turpin Etruscan,” because it was executed from | children peeping through the pillars of the monu- 








| ment, and 


| represented b 
| pedestal; bee 


a design furnished by the Count de Turpin, and was — 
honoured with some clever modifications from an 


Etruscan vase in his > 
We have already stated our opin 


jon, that in the | 


reproduction of classic and antique forms, the French | 


are inferior to the Wedgwood of the past English 
school, and the Copeland of the present; they are 


always tempted to run into the style of the four- | 


teenth and fifteenth Louis. In their original designs 
we find a strong tendency to multiply very need- 
lessly variations of form, and to produce incon- 
venience by ornamental projections. Leloy’s cups, 
which are extravagantly admired, appear to us, 
as we believe they will to our readers, a little 
fantastic in this respect. They are about a foot in 





carrying baskets of flowers characteristic 
of the time; while above them were suspended 
festoons of fruit, poultry, and game. Venison was 
Diana sitting at one side of the 
and mutton by a very handsome 
shepherdess at the other. The base was decorated 
with bas-reliefs, representing hunting and b 
Two cups supported by palm-trees, served as fruit 
dishes, and grouped round the base.were children 
with baskets of fruit to present to the company. 
Two cornucopia, emblematical of bread and wine, 
completed the group; we have copied that which 








——— bread ; it springs, as will be seen, from 

the head of an ox, and the bas-reliefs at the base 

represent agricultural operations. The repre- 

sentative of wine springs from the head of a panther, 

and is crowned with the fruit of that palm, which 

yields the palm-wine. At the base are bas-reliefs, 
representing the various processes of 
vine cultivation and the manufacture 
of wine. 

The best executed and most 
effective of these designs relate to 
the vintage ; but we deem it an error 
in the artist to have introduced the 
modern wine-press, instead of the 
ancient practice of treading out the 
grapes. In the tion of 
Egyptian antiquities will be found 

very ve pictures of this 
process, with all its —— 

accompaniments, which we shoul 
recommend to any artist employed 
to design a Bacchanalian jug. Undue 
prominence is given to the less pic- 
and besides, the 


and the 
ever pleasant the results 
7 ad poke the 9 and wo kitchen 
urn e subjects pictorial and artistic 
decoration. 


The execution of these objects is really exquisite ; 
but the taste in which they were de appears to 
me Say eee 

Fragonard, by w 
were produced 
have never seen a centre piece for a 
service, to his palm-leaf 
grew of at the base. It is about half a-yard 

height, and is exquisitely modelled. We should 


representing | wish to see 








$$ 


land and Garrett's stat 
employed in the decoration of desert-eernce an 
we feel assured that the ingenuity of English 
would supply better devices than festoons of chickens 














and pigeons, with bunches of turnips as tassels. 
The matter is worthy the consideration of some of 
the noble and wealthy patrons of art; the dessert- 
services artistically executed would suggest con- 
siderations of art at the very moment when the 
mind is most prepared for their reception. 
French taste, we are told, prefers F "s 
cup to his palm-basket. We are not insensible to the 
merits of the vase, though we do not think that an 
inverted vase for a pedestal was by any means @ 
happy thought, and are not quite satisfied with the 
management of the base. This is chiefly used as a 
centre-piece, but Fragonard designed it for a side- 








epinion that centre-pieces should 


and was of 
ape We quite 
more pyramidal in their forms. 
in his views, and are content to record our 
without further observation. 
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fruit-basket, intended to form part of a break- 
sean cerviee, strech as as at once elegant and simple ; 


ij 


we have caused it to be copied, though a 
wine rarely form part of an Englishman's morning 
meal. It is very tastefully designed, we believe by 
Fragonard, and has been very carefully executed. 
One of Fragonard’s cups, less honoured in France 
than those we have previously quoted, appears to us 
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second only to his palm-basket in richness, and 
superior to it in purity of taste. We have, there- 
fore, added it to the objects selected from the Mu- 
seum, not only as beautiful in itself, but suggestive 
of many graceful variations. 

Reflections crowd upon us as we quit a collection 
which we are conscious that we have not examined 
as completely as its merits would Rope It now 
only remains for us to say a few words on the compa- 
rative state of the porcelain manufacture in E 
and France. We are disposed to yield the palm to 
the French enamelled vases, and to the ie deco- 
rations as distinguished from table services. Even 
in the inferior ware the French have produced some 
vases which could hardly be matched in England. 
At Beauvais, for instance, they have produced vases 
five or six feet high, simply by the wheel, the seat of 
the workman being raised, like a music-stool, as the 
vase became tall. In the gilding, and in the appli- 
cation of the colours obtained from preparations of 

; we are also inclined to allow that our neigh- 
have the advantage over us; but we must 

deny at once the superiority they claim for their 
dinner and tea services, In , England has gone 
—_ and a is ~ opinion of the Germans ~ 

ussians, whose judgment may be regarded as im- 
pout For solkeceuiahe nd can, at least, claim 
equality. 

_ Porcelain slabs for chimne -pieces, of tables, 
sideboards, &c., are both pr and naar in Eng- 
land. There are no specimens in France equal to 
the floral patterns produced by Mr. Battam, of Cope- 
land and Garrett's house ; for the French colour their 
flowers beyond nature, in the Chinese style, and 
never introduce that misty softening by which 





re ae skill and effect. Next to this, but 
ferior ty merit, we should rank a piece, 
Chinese Cabinet, executed in 1844, from the 
of Mr. Leon Feuchére. It contains 
remarkable localities in China, and 
circumstances in the civil life of the Chinese, painted 
on lain by Messrs. Langlace, Develly, 
André, taken from ee ah oil-painti which 
were themselves derived sketches ~ ol by an 
artist on the spot. Among these the most 
remarkable are—a mandarin’s boat on the Honan 
canal, approaching a suburb of Canton; the poet 
Ly-tai-pe walking in the poe pose gardens, escorted 
by the officers of the guard, and attended by the 
alte re syheealans ppeompnamd ay «4 mayo 
n golden cups; and a graceful landscape, ex- 
hibiti shepherds and ped herdesses pasting | their 
flocks between Canton and Macao. A more painful 
interest attaches to the Wedding Cabinet, on which 
are depicted the ceremonials of the marriage of the 
=e ee — which we understand 
addi panels are being prepared, to repre- 
sent the unhappy circumstances of his death. We 
believe that several similar cabinets have been re- 
cently ordered; but we deem them, as articles of 
furniture, more likely to suggest 
affectation than feelings of ic beauty. 
* = isque figures are bt . 2 the 
rench in artistic a a ore rapery 
ticularly in the lace imitations, and he gives oe 
excellence at a cheaper rate. Ridgway’s trays and 
corbeilles are richer and more wind than any we 
saw in the shops of Paris; and we can say the same 
of Rose’s vases, decorated with raised flowers. 

In the earthen and stoneware manufactures the 
superiority of England is undisputed ; it is true that 
we produce nothing like the Grés-cérames of Beau- 
vais, but, on the other hand, the English stoneware 
for chemical and culinary purposes is superior to 
that of any other country. fe is pars ager od to 
say more of earthenware than to mention a fact ob- 
vious to everybody, that the dinner services at the 
best Parisian cafés are in every way inferior to those 
of ordinary English chop-houses. France can claim, 
perhaps, some advantage in a few articles which con- 
tribute to the luxury and ostentation of the wealthy, 
but England has a decided superiority in everything 
which tends to increase the comfort, the enjoyment, 
and the convenience of the general community. 

It is impossible ta visit and examine the Museum 
at Sévres without being convinced that the Greeks 
and Greeco-Italians are our best = to the great 
esteripies which form the basis of the arts of design: 
—_ ealized Nature; other designers either ser- 
vilely copied Nature as direct imitators, or gave 
themselves up to the — of fantasy. It was a 
conviction that the classic potters had ed the 
true road of invention which led W ‘ood to 
reproduce the vases of Sir William Hamilton’s col- 
lection, and it is from similar feelings that Copeland 
is now ucing the forms of Etruria, Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii. Even if it should happen that 
these articles may not meet a remunerative sale, the 
influence of their forms will extend over all other 
branches of the Ceramic art; and let us add, that 


ideas of tawdry | of 


al spoken; but even economically, its geogra- 
pial depar he ne ref tee tle les 
t t nt erics 
somali echo a th eek 
ewes, : ea a A, horse in England, and 
t ing of a wig in Germany, gave to these 
quai their n eters Ly It is, 
» possible that in other countries clays 

which we neglect ma available for new forms 
ware, some to be red as cheaper in produc 
tion, others as more tible of ornament. There 


ured in the Crimea, the 

mens of which lead us to infer that it is a com- 
post capable of leading to new tions and 
effects. We desiderate an analysis to point out the 
difference of composition in the porcelain of China 
and Japan; and we want to know how far the ele- 
ments of the Chinese productions vary in different 
ages and in different provinces. Such investigations 
are desirable in every manufacture; but they are 
especially so in an art, the materials of which are 
spread over the whole surface of the globe. What 
we reject as worthless to day may be proved valuable 


to-morrow ; what we have been accustomed to use 
to mend the roads may be proved applicable to the 
construction of palaces. It was long spurned 


reer Pease nt a erage: Famyec ye Pot 1 himself 
to xX miners, was 
as long Gocted otecls worthless. Metallic combi- 
nations appear to be used in J , unknown in 
Europe; chemical analysis would pe us the secret 
of their composition ; earths unused here are manu- 
factured into vessels of various merit in other 
quarters of the globe; let us have means of ascer- 
taining their comparative values and capabilities. 
We have invited foreign competition; we have 
challenged the whole world to rivalry, and we must 
not therefore neglect any of the means of success, 
of which we find our antagonists eagerly availing 
Weare bound to-say that Agila gull Seni 
eare to say d France 
were to display their best productions ws joint 
Ceramic Exposure, that we believe E would 
amie the prise ip the vest eater the depart- 
ments into which the art is divided. oe a ish 
8 no un u- 

seum of Sévres itself. In France, we think that the 


y ding, at least 
is stationary, and very barel its ground; in 


there is no ox pepo Boa ee = which | England there , no art which exhibits more unques- 

Design has e such ra marked progress progress. 

within a few years. It is a art in which improve- | The French boast of copies pos Be great 

ment of material and improvement of have | masters, painted on porcelain ; we have the 

gone on together. Wedgwood, Ridgway, Daven- | same 3 to those pictures that we have to 
rt, Copeland, Minton, Rose, &c. have always | simi in papier maché : are, at best, but 

tenn by improving the substance, brilliant blunders, They are utterly un- 

attrac- | suited to the material on which they are 


sought to give the superior substauce the 
tion of superior form. G , mineralogy, 
chemistry must combine with 


colours; all that we possess 


wholly — accident 
processes. n tions 
these branches of k 

ever wealthy or however en 
it may not be very 
present day, we in 


wats doralope te poyete rocnaset of the ur 
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ENGLISH CARRIAGES. 


By F, W. Farmnott, F.S.A. 


| 
‘Tue modern form of coach may be traced back to | 


the days of Elizabeth, and Stow in his Chronicles | 
thus relates the history of its introduction; he 
says, “In the year 1564, Guilliam Booneu, a 
Dutchman, became the Queen’s coachman, and 
was the first that ht the use of coaches into 
England. After a while, divers great ladies, with 
as great jealousie of the Queen's displeasure, made 
coaches, and rid in them up and down the 
country, to the great admiration of all the be- 
holders ; but then by little and little, they grew 
usnall among the nobilitie and others of sort, and 
within twenty years became a great trade of 
coach ” The date of this latter trade he 
also gives, by which it appears to have been im- 
mediately taken up by our own manufacturers :— 
“ This year (1564) Walter Rippon made a coche for 
the Earl of Rutland, which was the first coche 
that was ever made in Engiand.” Hoefnagel in 
his curious view of the famous at Nonsuch, 
dated 1682, has represented Elizabeth and her 
attendants in their coaches, “ey ata hunting 
got up for their amusement. is old print is 
particularly curious as the first engrav a 
sentation of an English coach ; it forms the first 
of the illustrations to this paper. It reminds us 
more of the triumphant chariots used in stage 
plays, with its canopy and feathers, than a sober 
aid to locomotion. e body is low and heavy, 
and there is a clumsiness about the whole construc- 
tion that we shall find common to all coaches until 
a comparatively modern period. The coachman, 
perhaps William Booneu himself, sits with Dutch 
solemnity in front, driving, or rather walking, his 
horses, by staid and solemn steps on their road, 
the whole looking about as active as a modern 
hearse. The Queen’s attendants sit in another 
coach, the sides of which are perfectly open ; but 
it is less fanciful in form, having the back and 
front closed, and an oblong canopy above, at each 
corner of which balls, surmounted by spikes, are 
placed as ornaments ; and a similar decoration on 
the summit of the raised centre. In the middle of 
each side of the carriage, is a projection capable 
of og. a le person, who thus sat with his 
back to the , and which was termed the 
boot ; it was an inconvenient and uncomfortable 
situation, and is often alluded to as such. Unlike 
the Queen’s charioteer, the driver here sits upon 
one of the horses. This coach, with less of pre- 
tension, hasa more commodious and social look | 
oe the yee affair in which the illustrious | 
sits in solitary state. 
When — and the nobility moved from | 
place to at this period of our history, the 
army of attendants and the ye! of ¢ es 


for conve household stuff and other 
ootedl che 


pearance of an Eastern 
caravan. Harrison, in 


“ Description of Britain, 
prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicle, says, “ Our 
princes and the nobilitie have their carriage 


commonly made by carts, whereby it cometh to 





, that when the Queen’s majesty doth remove 
om place to place, there are usually 400 care- | 
wares, which amount to the sum of 2,400 horses, 
appointed out of the countries adjoining, whereby | 
her is conveyed safely unto the appoin 
place.” enry, fifth Earl of Northumberland 
when on a journey, appears from his househol | 
book to have been accom by no less than 
Beventeen carriages, filled with every needful | 
article of household furniture, and by thirty-six 
horsemen. It was usual at this time to carry from 
place to place articles that now are always kept as | 
part of the furniture of a residence, 
which no one thinks of changing. When the 
nobility moved from London to the country, they 
unfurnished the town house to make the coun 


; but 

and pans, and kitchen utensils, were packed 
ap ag at the fag-end of the 

th the scullions and turnspits, who found 

them where they could; and from 

faces and hands, and the watch 

the rear, were j ly termed the 

. a name —_ nas Sees n epemen 

community, who ing cleaner 

faces, have a moral blackness, tase sendin’ removed 


* Continued from page 120. 








than the more innocent taint of the oars | 


holders of that name, since become odious. The 
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y 
in them, censers or fire-pans, in which coarse per- 
fumes were burnt, were most necessary utensils 
and always to be seen. —- tells us, that Lord 
Paget’s house was so small that “ after one month 
it would waz for h to contynue in 
it,” and in a letter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, re- 
specting his prisoner, Mary Queen of Scots, we 
read “ that her majesty was to be removed for five 
or six days, to cleanse her chamber, being kept 
very unc .”’ But the most startling and con- 
clusive of all anecdotes is that told in the memoirs 
of Anne Countess of Dorset, where we are in- 
formed of a party of lords and ladies who “ were 
all lowsy by sitting in Sir Thomas Erskine’s 
chamber.” 

As to the etymology of the term coach some un- 
——— appears to exist. Beckman, in his His- 
tory of Inventions, has devoted some space to the 
question, and to that work I must refer the reader 
who is curious on the point. He inclines to think 
it a term of Hu an extraction, and to have 
been derived from the word Gutsche, which for- 


: 4 





slovenliness of ancient houses dered a 
removals necessary, and even dating & pt 





merly signified a couch or sofa, a curious coinci- 
dence with the early wheel-bed of the Saxons, which 
we have alread ay omy He, however, adds 
“‘M. Cornides has lately endeavoured to prove 
that the word coach is of H an extraction 
and that it had its rise from a in the pro- 
vince of Wieselburg, which at is 
Kitsee, but was known formerly by the name of 
Kotsee, and that this travelling machine was there 
=e) invented.” - wk 

e great rapidity with the use of coaches 
spread in the latter end of the of Elizabeth 
became the subject of remark with the satirist, and 
ultimately with the legislature. Massinger has 
noticed them in his “ - Madam,” as furnished 
with their full amount of attendants, even when 
used by the richer Londoners. His Anne Frugal 
demands of her courtly admirer 





“ my caroch 
Drawn by six Flanders mares, my coachman, groom, 
Postilion and footman.” 








And Bishop Hall asks, in one of his Satires,— 


« Is’t not a shame to see each homely groome 
Sit perched in an idle chariot roome, 
That were not meet some panel to bestride, 
Sursingled to a galled hackney’s hide.” 


Parliamen interference was asked for and ob- 
tained, but when “ the Bill to restrain the excessive 
use of Coaches within this realm of England, was 
read on the 7 of Nov. 1601, it was rejected,” and 
the attorney-general was only directed io look to 
a due consideration of the statutes touching the 
breed and maintenance 

of horses, “ and that some fi 
fit bill be drawn and pre- 4 
fered to the house touch- 
ing the same, con- 
cerning the use of 
coaches.” Great clamour 
at this time was raised 
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Mr. Markland, in his curious 
“ that in 1636 


cedence ; 

Lond. 1636.” 

the coach was closed on 
windows were furnished with 
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and luxury, em’ 
rished the poor, de- 
stroyed the trade of a very industrious class, the 
London watermen. “So rapid was their increase in 
the early part of the seventeenth century,” says 


it 


in a satirical 
quaint title of “ 
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Odds betwixt Carts and Coaches,” and which is | mouth they Sots onal owed all ‘uae Westminster, wee on thereof, pba ‘an 
’ 


woodcut of the 


adorned with a most ungallant 





world dragged along on coach wheels by the devil 
and a fashionable lady. His pamphlet is so curious 
an example of the popular feeling of the day, that 
I shall quote it rather largely. ; 

He dedicates his tract to ‘‘ the Sacred Societie 
of Hackney-men,” and others who may feel ag- 

ieved by his pamphlet ; and he defends what he 
Ras pany | saying, “I think never such an impu- 
dent, proud, saucie intruder came into the world 
as acoachis; forit hath driven many honest fami- 
lies to all misdeeds, hospitality to extortion, plenty 
to famine, humility to pride, compassion to op- 
pression, and all earthly goodness almost to 
utter confusion. 

“These have been the causes why I writ 
this booke in prose, and dedicated it to all 
our good companies, knowing that you have 

re a heavy share in the calamity which 
these hired hackney hell-carts have put 
this commonwealth unto. For in all my 
whole discourse I do not inveigh any 
coaches that belong to persons worth or 
quality, but only against the caterpillar swarm 
of hirelings; they have undone my poor trade, 
whereof I am a member, and though I look 
for no reformation yet, I expect the benefit 
of an old proverb, ‘give the losers leave 
to speak.’”” The sort of argument he uses 
is exceedingly amusing. He says, “‘As man 
is the most noblest of all creatures, and = 
all four-footed beasts are ordained for his 
use and service, so a cart is the emblem of 
a man, and a coach is the of a 
beast. For as man hath two legs, a cart hath two 
wheels ; the coach being in the like sense the true 
resemblance of a beast, by which is parabolically 
demonstrated unto us, that as much as men are 
superior to beasts, so much are honest and need- 
ful carts more nobly to be regarded and esteemed, 
above needless and time-troubling coaches.” . He 
then adds, “‘ The word carmen, as I find it in 
dictionary, doth signify a verse or a song, and 
betwixt carmen and carmen there is some good 
correspondency, for versing, singing, and F 
all three are musical. Besides, the cart-horse is 


a more learned beast than the coach-horse, for 
scarce any coach-horse in the world doth know 
any letter in the book, whereas every -cart-horse 
doth know the letter G very understandingly.” 











; gg effected this pun to his own satisfac- 
tion, and equally well convinced himself of the 
cacy of coaches, not to say an of their 
extravagance, and even of their , 
conjures the reader, “Oh, beware of a coach as 
9 would doe of a tiger, a wolf, or a leviathan. 
Il assure you it eats more (though it drinks less) 


than the coachman and his whole team ; it hath a 














—_— ty have ame mg = ~ 
in ng ” e ‘ 
«Within our memories, our nobility 
and gentry would ride well mounted 
(and sometimes walk on foot), gal- 
lantly attended with three or four 
score brave fellows in blue coats, 
which was a glory to our nation, 
and gave more content to the be- 
holders than forty of your leather 
Men epee These pe wea their 
ies strong and able by walking, 
riding, and other manly exercises, 
Then saddlers were a good trade, 
and the name of a coach was heathen 
Greek!” 

The early history of their intro- 
duction he gives in the same quaint 
way :—‘‘ In the yeare 1564, one Wil- 
liam Booneu, a Dutchman, brought first the 
use of coaches hither, and the said Booneu 
was Queen Elizabeth’s coachman, for indeed a 
coach was a strange monster in those days, and the 
sight of them put both horse and man into amaze- 
ment; some said it was a great crab-shell brought 
out of China, and some im it to be one of 
the Pagan temples, in which the cannibals adored 
the devil; but at last their doubts were cleared, 
and coach-making became a substantial trade : so 
that now all the world may see, they are as com- 
mon, and may be hired as easy, as knights of 
the post.* 

The furore for coach riding he imputes to the 








pride which was so abundant, and he gives a ludi- 


crous example of the extent of this passion in the 
story of “ two leash of oyster wives,” who “‘ hired 
a coach to them to the green-goose fair at 
Stratford-le-Bow; and as they were hurried be- 
twixt Aldgate and Mile-end, yan ee so be- 
madamed, be-mistressed, and beladyfied by the 
beggars, that the foolish women began to swell 
with a proud supposition of greatness, 
and gave all their money to the mendican 


canters.” 

The coach of 1616 may be seen in our fourth 
illustration, copied from Visscher’s curious view 
of London, which was published 
that year. In 1636, the King ublished a procla- 
mation, in which he declares the grea’ 
bers of hackney coaches of late time 
seen andkeptin Lond 


and their suburbs, - e 


























be to travel at least three miles out of the 
And also that no person shall go 
said streets, except the owner of the coach shall 
constantly keep u four able horses for our service 
when required.” Such an edict as this, so insolent 
in its tone, so arbitrary and absurd in its exactions, 
enables us to measure the distance between the 
sixteenth and the nineteenth century— between 
English freedom, as it existed before the civil 
wars, and as it now exists.* 

634, the first hackney-coach stand was 
established in London. Garrard thus describes it 
in a letter to Strafford :—“ I cannot omit to men- 
tion any new thing that comes up amongst us, 
though ever so trivial. Here is one Captain 
Baily, he hath been a sea captain, but now 
lives on land, about this city, where he tries 
experiments. He hath erected, according 
to his ability, some four hackney coaches, 
put his men in livery, and a ted them 
to stand at the May-pole, in the Strand, giving 
them at what rates to carry men 
into several parts of the town, where all day 
they may be had. Other hackney-men seei 
this way, they flocked to the same place, an 
perform their journeys at the same rate. So 
that sometimes there is twenty of them to- 
gether, which disperse se down; that 

ey and others are to be everywhere, as 
watermen are to be had by the water-si . 
Everybody is much pleased with it; for 
whereas before, coaches could not be had but 
at great rates, now a man may have one much 
cheaper.”’+ 

Sir Saunders Duncombe, in 1634, brought the 
Sedan-chair into oe ;} and the King granted 


him the privilege them to hire for four- 
a wae, the petant doeiacing Gat the lives and 
limbs of his Maj 8 subjects being tly en- 
cangued by the multitude of coaches fn London 
and Westminster, these conv would be a 
proper substitute. The Sedan of 1636 is repre- 
sented in our 
cut, from the tract 
called “Coach and 
Sedan,” already men- 
tioned, It is a square 
box, with a win- 


’s “ Noah’s Ark,” 
in a toy-shop window. 
These clumsy contriv- 





courts, the posts and pillars of the porticoes, 
oS for fhe WORN sanen that 
+ They are by some con hm 
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. These wait for | 
f streetes, as water-men 
erein those that will not | 
borne (if they please, | 
But sedans became if | 
than coaches, and we 
ham came to be carried | 
, upon men’s shoulders, 
it was so extravagant | 
on him in the streets, 
be brought to so servile 
as horses.” And the silly monarch | 
minions were tised as ‘* de- 
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Englishmen into slaves and beasts of 


The oid horse-litter, was still, however, seen, 
larly for state occasions, and as late as 

638, we find it in use, and delineated in La Serre’s 
the ion down | 


Henrietta Maria, the wife of Charles I., and which 
is engraved as our seventh illustration. Its uncom- 
fortable accommodation is ludicrously described 
in a bitter attack on the republicans of the Com- 
monwealth in 1680. ‘Can we forget that horrid 
accident, when Major General Skippon came in a 
horse-litter, to London? When he 
the brew-house near St, John’s Street, a | 
sah he te ht he ere pe 
horses, so fast, that the horse grew 
the soldiers so amazed, that 








vee bh like —= in Hp ee ; " 
a a 

a popular clamour t coaches still 

continued among the lower classes, and Mr. Col- 

lier, in his curious “ Book of Roxburgh Ballads,”’ 

has ted one called “ The Coaches Overthrow,” 

in it is declared 


** Coach-makers may use many trades, 
And get enough of meanes ; 
And coach-men may turne off their jades, 
And help to drain the fens. 
H doune, derry, derry doune, 
ith the hackney coaches doune ! 
The sythe and fiail, 
Cart and plow tail 
Doe want them out of toune.” 


The author views sedans with especial favour, 
and thus he sings of them :— 
“ T love Sedans, cause they do plod 
And amble every where, 
Which are with leather shod, 


continued to in- 
to suit the streets. 
Restoration, may 
curious int 





not unlike to horse | really a box, and a thing for necessary use, for in | other articles wherewith to repair the 


it was carried hammer, » pincers, rope, and 


devised to conceal these necessary, but unsightly, 
remedies for broken wheels and shivered panels ;* 
accidents which were far from uncommon in days 
of bad peving and worse lighting; when sewers 
were left open when undergoing repairs, with no 
light but a farthing candle in a dirty lanthorn, to 
give notice of rt to the h g charioteer, 

The establishment of hackney coaches led to 
that of stage coaches, and Mr. Markland, in his 
valuable paper in the Archeologia, notices from 
the Diary of Mr. William e, that they were 

im use as early 1659, for under May 2 in 
that year, Sir William writes—“I set for- 
wards towards London by CoventryCoach ;” 
he also notes various other journeys per- 
formed by the same means, up to 1680; and 
from the eo a Yorkshire Clergyman 
also quoted by the same author, we find 
that in the winter of 1682, a journey from 
Nottingham to London, ina s coach, 
occupied four whole days! W tells us 
that the journey between Oxford and Lon- 
don occupied two days; but a conveyance, 
> Mr. Mar d tells us, was afterwards in- 
vented, called the Flying Coach, which 
completed the same sou? in thirteen 
successive hours, The old-fashioned ob- 
jection to these conveyances still con- 
tinued, and a writer in the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, Vol. 8, declares that, “ these 
coaches and caravans are one of the 
greatest mischiefs that hath happened of late 
years to the kingdom, mischievous to the public, 
destructive to trade, and prejudicial to lands. 
First, by destroying the br of good horses, 
the strength of the nation, and making men 
careless of attaining to good horsemanship, a 
thing so useful and commendable in a gentleman. 
Secondly, by hindering the breed of watermen, 
who are the nursery for sea-men, and they the 
bulwark of the kingdom, Thirdly, by lessening 
his majesties revenues.” 

The carriage in use by the upper classes at the 
period of the Revolution of 1688 may be seen in 
our ninth cut, copied from Romain de ag 
curious print, representing the entry of Wi 
ILI. to the royal palace at Whitehall. Itis drawn 
by six horses, a postilion sits on the fore horse, the 
coachman on the box, The coach is still clumsy, 


the equally heavy full-bottomed wig of the gentle- 
* Knights London, Vol, I. 








a 


coach in 


case of accidents; and the hammer-cloth was 


but unlike those of the da 
much as it has springs, so 
jolting of the p ers was saved, as passed 
over the rudely paved streets of London. It is pro. 
vided on each side with a boot; and in one of 
them sits a lady, much in the style of those seated 
in the carriage of the Elizabethan period, already 
engraved, these boots are often alluded to the 
satirists; thus Taylor says of the coach, “ the a 
perpetuall cheater it wears two boots and nos 
sometimes having two pair of legs in sa beet 
and oftentimes against nature. most 

rously, it makes fair ladies wear the boot; end if 
you note they are carried back’to back, like 
surprised by pyrats, to be tied in that mi 
manner, and thrown overboard into the sea,”” 

The small narrow carriage “like a sedan,” 
mentioned by D’Avenant, of a better class, and 
constructed for state occasions may be seen in our 
tenth cut. It is preserved in the stables at Pens- 
hurst in Kent, where it is absurdly shown as the 
carriage given by Mary Queen of Scots to Lord 
Darnley! It is certainly not older than the latter 
half of the seventeenth century; but it is a good 
example of the sort of carriage then used by the 
nobility. Nothing can exceed the finish ar: 
beauty of the decorations ; the hinges have 
jecting ornaments, terminating in busts of the 
man emperors; and the carvi orna- 
ments have a finish that could not be excelled. 
Although an improvement in shape and size is 
here visible, there is an over-ruling clumsiness 
about the whole thing which contrasts very for- 
cibly with the more modern coach. 

At the end of the century these conveyances 
took the form exhibited in our last cut, copied 
from a well-executed engraving on copper in the 

rint-room of the British Museum, which is dated 

696. ‘The coachman is seated on a narrow bar 
in front; the carriage is slung easily upon straps; 
and its shape is certainly less square and hea’ 
looking than before. Curtains draw before 
windows. The edges are decorated with brass 
nails ; the canopy is ornamented at the angles 
with gilded foliations, above which are decorative 
knobs ; the body being covered with dark leather, 
There is a so about the whole thing that 
accords marvellously well with the heavy 
deep-skirted coat and jack boots of the driver 


of Elizabeth ; inas- 
at the uncomfortable 





man within. The dignified, heavy Dutch formality 
of English life in the reign of illiam IIE, befit 
Senet conveyances, « ii could tolerate no othet. 
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THE COMPETITION FOR £1000. 


: ted in competition for this sum, 
Den eee el to the best version of ‘ The 
‘am of Christ in the Jordan,’ are nowassembled 
in the rooms wor J occupied by the Chinese Exhi- 
biton. ‘The gentlemen who instituted this com- 
petition have thus far proceeded in faith; but 
they have deceived themselves. pictures are 
in number eleven; and fully one-half of these might 
have been justifiably rejected, as unlike anything 
Art. e engagement stipulated to 
receive exhibit pictures ; but the half of these 
canvases have not one pictorial quality. It was 
expected that the offer would tempt many foreign 
Artists to com ; but there is not one com- 
petition from the Continent. The unconditional 
admission of competitors—the p tion of a 
field open to all comers—has afford occasion for 
a desperate dct on the part of some persons, who 
never could have seen either drawing or ting 
save that on the miserable canvases thus ex- 
. The project has been deemed a clever 
speculation—nay, an undoubted means of the 
realization of money, by the exhibition of an 
assemblage of works of Art. of every school in 
Europe: for it was expected that the competition 
could not be less keen ; but the circumstances and 
conditions of the proposal have operated against 
such a result, As the names of the competitors 
may be a matter of curiosity, and as there are 
80 few of them, we give them according to their 
order in the catalogue:—Frank Howard; Edward 
Robertson, Giasgow; L. H. Sebbers; Wm. Fisk ; 
David Scott, Edinburgh; J. Hutchings, Banbury ; 
John Wood; E. Aphugh ; H. B. Ziegler; George 
Browning, Augustine Aglio. 

The picture, No. 1, by F. Howard, is distin- 
guished by some good points, but these are coun- 
tervailed by error and misconception. There are 
about twelve or thirteen impersonations, of whom 
the spectators at the water’s e bear no propor- 
tion to the Saviour and St. John. Moreover, 
the action of the Baptist is extravagant and thea- 
trical, and his expression rather becoming that of 
a heroic than a sacred subject of this character.— 
By far the most earnestly executed picture in the 
room is No.7 (John Wood). This picture con- 
tains not less than thirty-six figures, distributed 
with sound judgment throughout the composition, 
which is everywhere well balanced in its nice 
diversity of line. The Saviour is represented in a 
bending attitude, as expressive of the Divine Will: 
“ Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness.” Besides the bean gr 
figures, the foreground groups consist of Joseph of 
Arimathea, Nicodemus, Peter, and Andrew, anda 
pe representing St. John the Divine; also, St. 

uke, St. James the Less, St. Simeon, St. Matthew, 
&e, &c. The landscape portion of the picture is 
in character with the scenery of the Jordan; in- 
deed every part of the work is distinguished by 
accuracy and laborious care, inasmuch as to 
signalize it a production of much merit.—Per 

most agreeable and striking version of the 
story is No. 4, by Mr. Fisk: it is at least pleasing, 
and, taken as a whole, will be considered by 
many as preferable to any of the others sent in 
competition. It is capable of easy improvement. 
The features of St. John are far too common- 
place, while those of the Saviour are much too 
feminine. The picture is finished with care; 
it is, at all events, as well done as Mr. Fisk could 
do it. Its interest, if not its value, is enhanced 
by the pretty—indeed graceful—introduction of 
oups of seraphim in the clouds.—No. 6, by Mr. 
avid Scott, has some points of merit: a group 
to the left is well man ; but the portrait of 
the Saviour is a lamentable failure. 

Farther than this, no criticism is required: the 
remainder, with scarcely an exception, would be 
objected to as booth-signs at a fair: it is impos- 
sible to speak of them in terms other than disgust. 
As we have intimated, there is not &@ single con- 
tribution by a foreign Artist, 

We can pa bame to the proj of this 
Exhibition—the two gentlemen who have fairly 
and cquahly submitted their plan to the “ Artists 
of all Nations.” It is deplorable that the call has 
pe Ree ong ts shed. our Artists have gurned 

it. an in some respects 
character of British Art will be sadly lowered by 
attempt at ie slavation. 
prize will no doubt be awarded ; to say the 
least, a great chance has been lost. é 





ROYAL IRISH ART-UNION. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY ANCIENT AND 
CELEBRATED DECEASED MASTERS, FOR RELIEF 
OF THE BISTRESS PREVAILING IN IRELAND. 
One of the most remarkable and gratifying Exhibitions 
ever opened in Ireland is now attracting great and well- 
deserved attention in Dublin. It appears that the Royal 
Irish Art-Union, like many other public establishments 
and institutions, were called on to contribute towards the 
relief of the urgent and deplorable destitution now pre- 
valent throughout Ireland; but found that, constituted 
as they were, they had no right to divert any of their 
fund from the specific objects for which it was originally 
subscribed. When, however, a good and energetic spirit 
is not wanting, there is not much difficulty as to the pro- 
per method of proceeding. In a happy moment it was 
suggested that, previous to the opening of the modern 
Exhibitions of the year, a project which the Committee 
had long contemplated using their influence to have re- 
vived, viz.,an Exhibition of the Works of Ancient Masters, 
might, at the present juncture, be brought forward with 

peculiarly beneficial effects. 

Mr. Stewart Blacker moved this resolution, the Com- 
mittee recommended it, and the Society enthusiastically 
adopted the proceeding at a full and general meeting. 
The consequence has been, that in three weeks, by well- 
directed energy, judgment, and taste, such an exhibition 
of paintings has been collected and presented to the Irish 
public as must surprise every one—even those best ac- 
quainted with the resources of Ireland in this depart- 
ment—and this is the more remarkable, as it appears that, 
in order to save time and expense of carriage, the Com- 
mittee restricted themselves almost altogether to Dublin 
and its immediate vicinity. 

Very often in such undertakings—charity concerts and 
so forth—the expenses swallow up all the proceeds. The 
Committee and some members of the Art-Union deter- 
mined this should not be the case as far as their specula- 
tion was concerned : for, by aspirited private subscription, 
they took the contingert expenses (no trifling matter) on 
themselves ; and thus allowed the public the great addi- 
tional gratification of feeling that every shilling given for 
admission went direct and unencroached on, to feed the 
hungry and comfort the destitute. 

We used the word speculation advisedly: for although 
amateurs, connoisseurs, artists, and so forth, might very 
highly appreciate such an undertaking, and value it in an 
esthetic point of view very highly, still it was a question 
yet to be decided, how it would take with the public in 
general. This has been answered in a manner most cre- 
ditable to the discrimination of the Irish metropolis, and 
beneficial to the charity. Independent of the expenses, 
paid as mentioned before, three or four hundred pounds 
have been sent to the general relief fund in a few weeks ; 
and, in order to satisfy ourselves that this has not arisen 
from a mere occasional impulse, we have inquired and 
ascertained that already nearly 1500 season and family 
tickets have been issued! and are glad to find that many, 
who go at first from mere curiosity, pay additionally in 
order to study at their leisure. 

Beneficial as the idea has turned out, as far as charity 
is concerned, the advantage taken by the Committee for 
the advancement of a true “aste and genuine feeling for 
Art is deserving, in our opinion, of peculiar commenda- 
tion, and this especially in two particulars. First, the 
very full and judicious explanatory catalogue they have 
published at so cheap a rate, so as to place within the 
reach of the many who have neither opportunity, means, 
or leisure, to cull for themselves the mass of information 
that is brought so concisely and readily within their grasp. 
Instead of the usual mere list of dry names of masters and 
proprietors, a short historic sketch of the progress of 
painting is given, the various schools and their principal 
characteristics, a classification of the works exhibited, 
the whole concluding with an ably-condensed notice of 
each artist. It is, in short, a model catalogue; and, 
considering the brief time there must have been to ar- 
range, write, and compile it, required no small exertion 
of both body and mind. 

The second grand achievement for which we must give 
the Committee fullcredit is the establishment of a Morning 
Academy, for the free and exclusive study of artists and 
properly-qualified students. We are glad to find all the 
noble and proprietors have given full per- 
mission for studies to be taken from their valuable works, 
under the care and surveillance of the Committee; and 
that from thirty to five-and-thirty artists and students 
attend every morning from six o’clock till ten, after which 
the public are admissible. The hours of study are under 
the direction and control of the members of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy and leading artists—a member of Com- 
mittee also attending to afford any accommodation re- 
quired ; and nothing, we understand, can be better regu- 
lated or more satisfactorily conducted. 
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collection, as wehave recently been doing, for the edifica- 
tion of our readers, we have in this sharp and changeable 
weather the cream of so many in the sister island brought 
together for our leisurely inspection in a most comfort- 
able, well-warmed gallery, with every inducement at 
hand to make us fancy ourselves perfectly at home. 


THE VICE-REGAL LODGE COLLECTION. 


His Excellency the Earl of Besborough, Lord Lieute- 
nant, has sent in two attractive and fine works :— 

No. 10, * David’s Dying Charge to Solomon,” Ferr- 
DINAND Bot. A large picture, life size, with 
good Rembrandtish effects. The King is represented as 
an aged man on his deathbed, with his crown and sword 
lying before him; on one side stands his son and suc- 
cessor, on the other sits Bathsheba. In spite of the mo- 
dern and costume in which the figures are 
dressed, it is a fine and impressive work, and good speci- 
men of the master. 

No. 12. ‘ The Entry into the Ark,’ Honpexorrer and 
Weentx. The names of the artists will almost indicate 
that the subject is treated so as to display to the greatest 
advantage the painting of poultry by the former artist, 
and of other animals by the latter. The talents of both 
uncle and nephew are well shown off; the picture is of a 
large size; yet the ark and the intended to repre- 
sent Noah and the Almighty are scarcely discernible ; 
while the foreground is filled with the anachronism of 
Turkey carpets and knightly armour in piles. 


THE MAYORALTY-HOUSE COLLECTION. 


No. 11. ‘ Portrait of the Earl of Northumberland, 1765,’ 
Sir Josua Reyno.ps. A very fine full- speciinen 
of this distinguished artist, in a dis ul condition, 








The pose of the figure and expression are eminently dig- | 


nified and graceful; the complexion rather faded, but 
the draperies and details very perfect, and beautifully and 
elaborately finished. This is a great work, and deserves 
better care and treatment, 
| 
| 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLECTION, 


Nos. 43 and 44. ‘ Landscape and Figures,’ SALVATOR 
Rosa. Spirited and genuine small studies by this — 
master, 

No. 51, ‘ The Wise Men’s Offering,’ PanmEGIaNo. A 
misnomer. It is neither of the master mentioned, nor 
even of the school. It is a pleasing, well-executed small 
work by some Flemish artist. The University must re- 
vise their catalogue. 

Nos. 134 and 135. ‘ Adam and Eve in Paradise,’ and 
* The Expulsion.’ Two very clever pasticci by D. Tx- 
N1IERS, in the manner of Bassan. 

No. 168. ‘ Queen Elizabeth,’ ZucnEeno, A fine cha- 
racteristic portrait of their foundress; greatly in want of 
a coat of varnish, otherwise in good preservation. 

No. 179. ‘ Virgin and Child,’ Guipo. This is a charm- 
ing work, in a ruinous and shameful state of neglect 
We suppose it was to save the blushes of the College au- 
thorities that the merciful Committee put it under the 
stairs. 

No. 196. ‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,’ Ciawant. A 
ple asing composition, in good order. This is the first 
time we have heard that the University of Dublin had 
any pictures beyond the large full-length portraits with 
which its halls are furnished. Where are they kept? 
This Institution is taking such a lead in literature and 
science—it has given such a strong symptom of going with 
the times in its encouragement to the study of music, the 
modern languages, civil engineering, political economy, 
&c.—that we ardently look forward to the Fine Arts as a 
means of mental culture not being overlooked. 


THE UNDER-SECRETARY'S LODGE. 

No. 69. ‘The Pleasant Whiff,’ Zona, A very clever 
interior: a boor, who appears ready to emit a goodly 
cloud of smoke, is sitting in a boastful attitude, relating 
some lying adventure, which a person, kept by his com- 


No. 163, * Boy Blowing Bubbles,” and No, 221, * Head 
of a Warrior,’ both by Rumpnanpr, are both very fine. 
We understand these, with about haif-a-dozen other works 
of good quality, were left very many years ago by some 
Lord Lieutenant or public functionary, and never since 
claimed ; they are now national property by lapse of time 
and want of a proper owner turning up- 


THE MARQUIS OF DROGHEDA. 
No, 104. ‘ Head of an Old Woman," Rempnawnnpr. One 
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palette-knife, in flakes, and slightly rubbed together by @ 
rush. At a short distance it appears not wanting in 
the minatest details of finish, or correctness of drawing. 
In ite way thie is a gem ; and we are giad the Committee 
have been able to place it where its peculiarities of style 
and touch can be so well seen and studied. 

No. 169. * Landseape,’ Decker. A crisp, clear, and 
fine specimen of this artist, placing him not very far from 
his master Ruysdael in tone and finish. 

No. 198. ‘ Holy Family,’ Rupens. This might have 
been originally a good picture; it is so dreadfully re- 
puinted, and, oe waae at more 

pense judgment, we w scarce re- 
a pram noes cern The head of the child 
is almost the only part that bas escaped renovation. 


THE EARL OF CHARLEMONT. 


No. 18. ‘ Venus Instructing Cupid,’ Sir Josuua Rey- 
nowps. This well-known and charming composition is 
in fine order. aan 
Cupid stands, pouting and sulky, beside . 8 
showing him an arrow, while an arch-looking imp, also 
of the Oupid tribe, is throwninto shadow admirably in 
the background. The finest effects of light and shade 
appear produced in this picture by the simplest means. 
The drawing is, in parts, very faulty. 

No. 19. ‘Cesar Borgia’ (socalled), TiT1an. Although 
there can be no doubt that Titian painted this picture, we 
leave antiquarians to settle if Titian could have painted 
‘ Omsar Borgia.’ Little is seen in this fine work except 
the head, or rather the face ; this is most expressive, cha- 
racteristic, and powerfully painted. All the remainder, 
with the exception of the hilt of the sword or a glistening 
of a chain, is thrown into the darkest shadow. The paliry 
frame on which this noble portrait is set injures its effect 
very much. 

No. 50. ‘St. Peter,” Vanpyxe. A powerful study 
and fine specimen of this master. The Saint is represented 


in an unusual manner—looking down, angry and gloomy, | 


jeaning ona sword. We suppose the time indicated was 
during the reproof of the Saviour, *‘ Put up thy sword,” 
&e 


No. 80. ‘ Judas returning the Thirty Pieces of Silver to 
the High Priests,’ Remprannpt. A great work, view it 
in any sense—whether as a most magical conveyance of 
light and shade, or as telling its dreadful history in the 
most impassioned and expressive terms: for a figure de- 
noting and remorse, nothing can exceed that 
given by the painter to Judas, while hypocrisy and dis- 
gust, mingled with pride, are admirably depicted in the 
faces and action of the Sanhedrim. There is a beauti- 
fully-managed passage, where a priest appears in the 
background, with an attendant, ascending to the council- 
chamber, so admirably subdued that it ‘s only as the eye 
gets familiar with the picture by degrees, as in nature, 
matters of mere detail become noticed. With the appear- 
ance of the richest and greatest varivty of colour, there is 
little beyond rich browns and greys. Perhaps the hand- 
ling and general manner come nearer Solomon de Kon- 
ing, Rembrandt's greatest pupil, than Rembrandt himself. 
Be this as it may, we conclude by what we commenced— 


it is @ great work, and well deserving of the place of | 


honour it helds in the present collection. 

No. 118. ‘ The Harlot’s Progress,’ HoGartu. This is 
the subject of the third plate in this admirable serics, and 
is in fine order; it is interesting, as many of its details 
vary from the published plates. The action of the lady 
is very fine : you almost hear the snap of her fingers as she 
kicks over the tea-table. In the published plates the 
monkey is made escaping from the fall of the crockery— 
/ here he is seated on an adjoining dressing-table, quiescent. 

Nos. 283 and 22). Landscapes and figures, Zucca- 
RELLI. Tasteful and pleasingly-treated specimens of this 
master; the figures well introduced. One being groups 
of peasants; the other, Diana and her attendant nymphs. 

We cannot take leave of these specimens of this noble- 
man's collection without congratulating the country on 
their safe retention and good keeping—above all, for the 


The present Peer, we believe, has not added any work of 

or value to his distinguished father’s acquisi- 
tions; he has, however, kept them well, and that in no 
selfish manner, like one or two of his compeers, liberals 
only in name, 


THE EARL OF ARRAN. 


No. 96. ‘ Louis XIV.,’ Van per Were. An exquisitely- 
painted piece of affectation; nothing can exceed the wig, 
armour, or the rich satin mantle, except the absurdity of 
the battle scene in which they are made to figure : it is a 
clear, nice specimen of the artist, as well as of his times. 

No. 155. * Lady with Fan.’ A good rich specimen of 
FRapixanp Bow's style. 

No. 198. “George L1I.,’asa young man, Gainspornovan. 











The slight bit of landseape dashed in at one side speaks 
the artist ; only for this the portrait, although evidently a 
strong likeness, is commonplace enough, with its red 
coat and cocked hat. 


EARL OF MILTOWN. 


No, 15. “Madonna de St. George,’ a fine old-school 
copy of the celebrated original by ConneGato at Dresden. 

No. 36. ‘Colosseum and Ruins at Rome,’ a beautiful 
specimen of PANNIN1. 

No. 92. ‘Campo Vaccino, Rome,’ CLlaupE LoRRAINE. 
One of the numerous repetitions of this early and ap- 
parently favourite subject by this artist. 

Nos. 94 and 99. Two very pretty and clever ‘ Fetes 
Champétre,’ by WATTEAvU. 

With No. 161, * Holy Family,’ N. Povstn, and No. 175, 
‘ Meleager and Atalanta,’ RuseNns, we were disappointed. 

Nos. 187 and 193, ‘Seaports,’ are pure and beautiful 

specimens of JosePH VERNET. 


VISCOUNT HARBERTON. 

No. 8. ‘Christ sinking under his Croes,’ Grorctons. 
A magnificent picture as to colour ; it kills everything 
round it; yet we question its being rightly named. 
PorpENON# would be nearer the mark; but a very high- 
class picture for the latter. 

No. 14. ‘The Flate-player,’ Vatentino. A single 
figure, ina rich fancy costume. A very admirable spe- 
cimen of this celebrated pupil of the Caravaggio school. 
Nothing can be more brilliant in colour and correct in 
texture and design. 

No. 21. *The Last Supper,” TrnroretTTo. A noble 
work; fall of the beauties and faults of the Venetian 
school. 

No. 29. * Diana and her Nymphs hastening to the 
Chase,’ Titian. One of the finest works in the exhibi- 
tion, and perhaps, of its master, in Ireland. The face of 
the principal figure, the Goddess, is turned away from 
the spectator, and a fine foreshortening of the shoulder 
and bust presented. The Nymphs are pointing out the 
game, while Diana is represented as drawing an arrow 
from her quiver. Some dogs in front add much to the 
rush or action of the picture; there is a fine rich tone 
over the whole work, and it is altogether in fine preser- 
vation. 

No. 41. ‘ The Jealous Lord,’ by the same master, is in 
his early “ Bellini” manner: wanting in depth and rich- 
ness, but expressive; the story being well told. A fair 
dame is remonstrating with her suspicious lord and 
master, who lays his hand on his sword, while a rival, 
behind, appears rather to enjoy the embarrassment he 
has caused. 

No. 28. Is a good landseape by WYNANTs. Figures, 
as if returning from the chase, being admirably inserted 
by LINGLEBACH. 

No. 64. ‘ Family Reception—Presentation of Flowers,’ 
and No. 70, ‘Cavaliers Refreshing—a Health to the Lady,’ 
are two splendid companion pictures by De Hooon: 
perhaps as fine examples of this master’s highly-finished 
style as could be found in any collection. Nothing can 
exceed the representation of the various textures of 
satin, armour, cut velvet, &c., or the exquisite manage- 
ment of the light and shade, especially in the last-men- 
tioned work. 

No. 65. ‘Hustle Cap,’ and No. 68, ‘ Lighting the Pipe,’ 
Flemish interiors, by D.. Tenters, jun., are two gems 


| by this distinguished master. 


We are obliged, by the little galaxy of Teniers and his 


| school just at this part of the Gallery, to break out of 


our line of proceeding, and, leaving Lord Harberton’s 
pictures for a short time, notice two belonging to others :— 

No. 67. ‘A Flemish Merry-making,’ D. Tenters, jun., 
the property of Mr. B. Watkins,—a landscape and 
figures,—is a very charming specimen, harmoniously 


| coloured and full of character and spirit; it is in fine 


order, : 

No. 66. ‘The Flemish Recruit,’ SacuTLteven, The 
property of W. Jenkins, Esq. A boor is showing, with a 
long ale-glass, his first parade exercise to his admiring 
father and mother. The tone is, perhaps, too sombre and 


| grey, but there is a fine harmony pervading it, and much 
| humour; it forms a pendant to the Interior by Zorg, 


which we have before noticed in the Under-Secretary’s 
collection. ‘ 

We return again to Lord Harberton's pictures :— 

No. 121. ‘A Shepherd tending his Flock,’ D. 
Tenters, sen. A capital example: the herd is driving 
down a heifer that has mounted a knoll; there is abso- 
lute motion in the animal ; some well-coloured sheep are 
in the foreground. 

No. 129. ‘ Landscape, Cattle and Figures,’ Berncuem. 
A rich effect of sunset. 

No. 168. ‘A Brisk Gale,’ Backuvuysen. A spirited 
work in ite way; but not of this master, we should say. 

No. 176. * Cavaliers refreshing,” Van Harr. An at- 
tractive and pleasing interior ; the light streaming from 





a everal other works, but none-ofany/particularimper™ 
* or mark. 


LL 


the window appears actual. The colouring appears 
and poor in parts, but as-e-whole it is a beautiful work, 
We cannot leave Lord Harberton's 


for an ancestor of the present Susty-heateeen 
Desenfans, who, with Sir Francis Bourgois, formed the 
Dulwieh Gallery. 
VISCOUNT GORT. 

No, 16. ‘ The “ Caserta” Magdalen, Rarnar 
One of the finest and purest wegehon aan 
from this much over-praised and much over-abused master, 
It appears by the appendix to have acquired its name from 
having been painted for the Caserta Palace for the 
of Naples. It was subsequently presented by him to the 
Empress Josephine, and obtained at the sale at Mal- 
maison by Lord Gort, who brought it to Ireland 
the last revolution. The colouring is rich, and theex- 
pression elevated. 


LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 


No. 13. ‘ Portraits of James Duke of York, subse- 
quently James II., and his Consort Anne Hyde, Davghter 
of the celebrated Lord Chancellor Clarendon,’ Sir Parag 
Lety. Almost worthy of Vandyke, while the landseape 
effects in the background are Titianesque. The hands 
are beautiful, perfect both as to drawing and colour, 

No. 117, ‘ Landseape and Ruins,’ Hoppema, Unlike, 
in size or character, any work we have heard or seen.at- 
tributed to this master. It is, however, a noble landscape, 
and looked particularly well when lit up with the warm 
sunshine effect under which we viewed it. 

No, 149, ‘A Gale,’ and No. 151, A Calm,’ are good 
small-sized sea-pieces by the elder VaN DER VELDs. 

Nos. 184 and 185 are two fine portraits, bust size, of 
Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, by VanDYKE. 


LORD WALTER BUTLER. 
No. 228. ‘Portrait, F. Poursvs, jun. A lead of 
a young girl, with ruff and other decorations; highly 
finished and pleasingly coloured. 


HON. AND REV. DEAN MAUDE. 

No. 30. ‘Italian Landscape—Lake and Ruins,’ Wi- 
SON. This is called the “Gandon” Wilson, from having 
been painted for that eminent architect, from whose 
family the Dean procured it. It is bold and effective, full 
of air and poetry. A little common cleaning and a coat 
of varnish would do it no harm. 


HON. COL. SMYTH VEREKER, 

Nos. 119 and 122. ‘Landscape and Figures,’ Pex. 
Two as beautiful little pictures as we have ever seen of 
this master—pure in tone and highly finished. 

No. 137. ‘Magdalen,’ A. Carnacct. Asmall subject, 
effectively treated. This has been engraved. 

No. 139. ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ Sir JosHva ReYNoLns. 
Smaller than Sir Joshua’s portraits usually are; 
with great delicacy, and correctly finished. 


SIR COMPTON DOMVILE, BART. 


No. 23. ‘ Head of Christ,’ Canavaaaio. This appears 
either a study, or cut out of a large picture; itis very 
expressive. 

No. 61. Apollo and Diana destroying the Children of 
Niobe,’ ANNIBAL Garacct. A finished small design, full 
of spirit and action, and well coloured. 

No. 131. ‘A Ruined Temple,” Marco Rtcet. — 
and well-designed architectural study: nothing can 
better than the toning of the marbles 


and broken sculpture. P 
No. 188. ‘ David with the Head of Golial,” Sram 


The Jewish maidens are . nomen 
r returning in triumph ; figures 
rey an instance of this artist's wandering from the 
school of his old masters, the Carracei, and his junetionf 
his new one, Caravaggio, this work is highly interesting: 

It has also the peculiar quaintness or 
sion for which he was remarkable. 
No. 156, ‘The —— Caracel, 
‘ Assumption of the Virgin,’ GuTpoO, are 
ing of notice, and in a high style of Art. 
SIR JAMEs DOMBRAIN, =. 
No. 115. “The QueenofShebsembarking: 
A small miniature-sized picture, . 
: it is well com- 
expression and force of a life-size study 
posed and finely coloured. This gentleman contribates 


and No, 218, 
well deserv- 
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tively added. 

We are here tempted again to break bounds, and 
notice two other very fine specimens of this eminent 
master in this collection ; indeed, these three pictures 
would form in themselves an exhibition, and be well 
worth going a.distance to-see :— 

No. 25. ‘ Landscape, Cattle, and Figures,’ A. Curr, 





marriage-portion 

ground is a country girl milking a cow—a large yel- 
| Jowish dun animal, of no great symmetry or beauty, but 
wonderfully effective as to truth of colour; a young man 
| of a superior class stands conversing with the buxom 
| milker. In the middle distance are groups of cattle 
admirably disposed ; one black cow, in particular, stands 
out in bold relief against a shining river, and the extreme 
distance fades away in intense light. The near landscape 
is diversified by a picturesque old ruin. The whole is 
redolent of Nature, air,and. sunshine. To price a work 
which, as an heirloom, cannot be sold, is useless, but it 
is said an English dealer offered £2000 and upwards 
for this chef-d’euvre, to make money of it, of course, 
afterwards. 

No. 33. ‘ Landseape and Cattle,’ A. Curr. The pro- 
perty of Mrs. West, widow of the late distinguished Irish 
barrister, and member for the city of Dublin, who pur- 
chased it from the Whaley collection at £700. This work 
is mueh smaller than the other two,.and not of so much 
pretension as to distinctive features; but still most ef- 
fective and charming as a general composition. A herd 
with cattle in the foreground, some traveilers on horse- 
back in the middle distance, and a town and river view 
closing the horizon; a fine bright haze pervades the at- 
mosphere, and harmonizes the whole work. 

With such a “ bonne bouche” as these three fine Currs, 
we must close our observations for the present; hoping 
to return to the other collections represented in this 
highly gratifying exhibition. It is too good an opportu- 
tunity—having them thus,.as it were, ready arranged for 
our inspection—not to be seized with avidity. We have 
hitherto been altogether treating of English collections : 
such an Exhibition as this—got up in three weeks, and in 


and record the results. 
Sa 


SHEFFIELD.—The “ Museum of Art Committee” have 
made their Report to the Town Council of Sheffield. It 


_ “ In a town like Sheffield, where a know of draw- 
ing and design is essential in several, and in most, 
of the staple trades, it must be to every one 
that such an Institution, to which all classes (particu- 
larly workmen and mechanics) might resort, would be of 
inestimable eivantage in elevating, improving, and, to a 


certain extent. taste: 
the reach of thousnad” Sab woaibchoandioee 
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Operation, as ppeeail icable, 
the recent Act of ne hen | with that 
root a Committee for the purpose of a 
, and obtaining the necessary Ponbcne oon Sh oe 
Sheffield has thus given a noble example to the 
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at every leisure moment, put his hand to the 
carving of a small naked figure, which he com- 
pleted before he had been a year under his 
master’s tuition, This figure is in the possession 
of his widow; and, though executed under every 
disadvantage, is a most estimable little work. 

Early successes induced still further attempts, 
and, while exhibiting a great distaste for ordinary 
carving, he made sure progress in an art which, 
even at this early age, it was his ardent wish to 
elevate to something like its ancient rank. 

On the completion of his term, he left for Lon- 
don, and found employ in the workshop of a 
eabinet-maker; but, after a stay of about a year 
and a half, returned to Newcastle to attend the 
funeral of his father. On his again visiting Lon- 
don, he applied at another house, and found im- 
mediate employ on seg I a recumbent Cupid, 
after Fiamingo, which he had carved during his 
absence. Two years after, he finally left London, 
full of the idea which had influenced him through- 
out life—the elevation of his art. He returned 
to Newcastle, and occupied himself in carvi 
small whole-length figures of ‘ Don Quixote’ an 
‘Sir John Falstaff,’ seated in niches, and surrounded 
with suitable accessories. It so happened that 
there was an exhibition of pictures open at the 
time, and, readily obtaining a place for his ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ he awaited with no little anxiety the ex- 
pression of public opinion respecting a species of 
Art which the inhabitants had not before seen 
exhibited—which, in fact, was altogether new to 
them. Indeed he not unfrequently visited the 
room in order to obtain an idea of the estimation 
in which his production was held, and had the 
satisfaction to observe that it attracted a v 
great share of attention. One day he was visited, 
at his house in Silver-street (where he was then 
living with his mother), by an old gentleman who 
had seen and admired his effort, and sought its 
purchase. To this, Stamp would not consent ; 
and, while he executed a copy for his first patron, 
retained the original; a when he o a 
p shed in Northum 


period : , pos- 
session of Dennis Embleton, M.D. His next great 
effort was a series of heads embodying — “oon 


the princi e in Shakspere. 
were first exhibited at the Scottish Academy, in 
Edinburgh, in the begi of 1843, where 


being employed as the a mer ay oe ape 
re which was es - be tended for the print 
of Duncan’s ‘Prince Charles entering - 
burgh,’—a work which has received great com- 
mendation throughout the kingdom. His task 
it was, too, to produce the electrotype moulds, so 
Senercnns mtrarianseseas 
6 a weary day 8 

troublesome om tedious operation, ae by a 

su- 
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to which it was applied. 

lingering ment of nine months, he 
expired in Stepney-terrace, whither he had re- 
moved for change of air, on the 5th of June, 
1846, in the twenty-seventh year of his age. He 
te Cemetery, in his father’s 


was buried in W: 
burial-place. He a widow and an only son, 
then little more than a year old. 


While in Neweastle, about three years ago, we 
had the pleasure of visiting Mr. Stamp, in the 
damp and miserable shed which he had converted 
into a studio; we had previously seen and ad- 
mired his beautiful earv at the King-street 
Exhibition, of the Royal Commission: they 
were works of excellence, unapproached in this 
country, and might vie with some of the most 
exquisite productions of ancient Art. We deeply 
regret to learn that this accomplished artist and 
amiable and estimable person has left his wife and 
child to st e with severe pecuniary embar- 
rassments, and in circumstances it would be weak 
to call * narrow.’’} 


J. J. GRANDVILLE. 


This excellent artist, so well known in France 
by his clever designs for illustrated works, died in 
the lunatic asylum of Vanves, on the 17th of 
March, 

He was born at Nancy about the year 1804 ; and 
received from his father, a miniature-painter, his 
first instruction in drawing. At the age of seven- 
teen he went to Paris for the purpose of improve- 
ment, as well as to endeavour to earn a liveli- 
hood. Here he frequented, for some time, the 
studij of Mansion and d’Hippolyte Lecomte, 
both miniature-painters ; but this branch of Art 
appeared little suited to the taste and ius of 
Grandville, who was too original to follow in the 
steps of any master, or to take rank in any school. 
He therefore relinquished his pencils and colours, 
and | the crayon. His first essays in li- 
thography are entitled “ Les Tribulations de la 
Petite Propriété,” “ Les Plaisirs de tout Age,” 
“ La Sibylle des Salons,” &c.,—works exhibiting 
much refinement and delicacy, and bringing to 
the artist no inconsiderable amount of popularity. 
His next publication was “ Les Métamorphoses 
du Jour,” consisting of sixty scenes, in which he 
earicatured the vices of the age ina most masterly 
and effective manner. 

From this time the designs of Grandville were 
much sought after by the editors and conductors 
of ical works; and he consequently became 
a diligent contributor to “ La Silhouette,” “ L’ Ar- 
tiste,” “La Caricature,” and “ Le Charivari.’ 
From journals he proceeded to books, and exe- 
to illustrate the 


Fables 
* The Songs ,” “ Gulliver's Travels,” 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” and, latterly, “ Jéréme 
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character : his imagination was active ; his 

of observ: acute; his satire, keen and effec- 

tive; say express far more than can be 
seen and compre at a single glance; for 
there is not one, however frivolous and heedlessly 
executed it may appear at first sight, which has 
not in it the elements of a 
studied and executed with a ination to give 
to the subject the perfection and utmost import- 
ance it would admit of. Many of his works, such 

~ as his** L’autre Monde,” “ La Flore Humane,” and 
his “ Fleurs Animées,” are full of eccentricity, yet 
highly poetical; the 
straction of mind which too plainly foreshadowed 
his melancholy end. 


M. WICKENBERG, 


A young artist of promise has just paid the debt 
of nature: M. Wickenberg, bornin Sweden, in 1812. 
He came to Paris in 1837, where he met with con- 
siderable success, His gop consist principally 
of winter scenes, which he depicted with great 
truth. One of his best paintings is in the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. He exhibited in 1838 a study of 
* Cows— Winter Scene ;’ and has contributed an- 
nually to the exhibitions until last year, when he 
was carried off by consumption, on the 19th of 
December. His have made a subscription 
to erect a tomb to his memory. 
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PICTURE SALES OF THE MONTH. 
Tene has been no relaxation of activity, since our last 
number, in the picture auctions: a few private collections 
“ mistakes” have been sold, and some others are ad- 
sales of any wence to occur 
be the ancient Italian pictures 
7" the collection of the late 
y-hall; |-oth of them are 
moath of May. 

(so say Mesers, Christie 
catalogue) cabinet pictures 
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looked up to as oye 

in the artistic associations to whic 
poche devoted. Therefore it is 
among 40 extensive a gathering 
single good picture of any ancient 
scarcely one had pretensions to 
the painter to whom it was imputed. ‘The 
were of very indifferent quality, mostly 
Wi emi » and many of them out- 
snaned. wo very early essays by D. 
, sold for 26 and 28 guineas; ‘ A Stable, 
. ; @ portrait, by 
wrence, . Siddens, a mere sketch, 51 gui- 
a small ‘ Beach Scene, with Sh.impers,’ by our 
. Collins, B.A., sold for 174 neas. 
worth recording; the others 

h—we believe much less. 
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PORTRAITS OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


trustful of their own powers, 
dreamed of fame. Twenty-six years after our first 
meeting with Daniel Maclise, it is our lot to 


nius’ and was not | t@@der homage ‘o his genius; to class him 


: — 
the foremost painters of the age; and to register 
the fulfilment of our own prophecy of a quarter of a 
century ago. Such happy incidents are of rare 
occurrence; we may be pardoned for referring to 
the circumstance with infinite pleasure and with 


evince that peculiar con- | some degree of pride. 


Daniel Maclise was born in Cork, on the 25th of 
January, 1811; he is, however, of Scottish descent ; 
his soemeen, Daniel Macleish, being a veritable 
Highlander—one of three brothers, mill-owners 
living near Callender, in Perthshire. He 
the famous Highland Watch, and afterwar 
42nd Regiment, with which he served in Flanders, 
and was wounded at Fontenoy, fighting with the 
Duke of Cumberland, while his brothers were 
serving at home with “‘ Prince Charley.” His son— 
the father of Maclise, also Scottish born—had an 
ensigney in the x Fencibles, and went with 
his regiment into Ireland, in 1798; while quar- 
tered in Cork, be married into the Ciear family 
—eminent merchants in that city—retired from the 
army, and entered into a business new to him; as 
may be expected, his avocations were unpros- 

rous, It has been the high privilege of Daniel 

aclise, by genius, industry, and principles, 
honourable to his heart as well as to his a to 
restore the fallen fortunes of his family. One of 
his brothers is a surgeon, practising in London; 
another is an officer in the 90th Foot; and his 
father is the honoured guest of his accomplished 
and universally-honoured son, 

Soon after his arrival in London, he became a 
student of the Royal Academy; labouring with 
wonderful industry, zeal, and perseverance; during 
his course of study, he received all the medals— 
including the gold medal-—-for which he competed ; 
receiving from Sir Martin Archer Shee the first 
medal he a and from Sir Thomas. Law- 
rence the last he bestowed. : 

In 1833, Maclise exhibited his first picture— 
‘ Mokanna unvei her Features to Zelica ’—-at 
the British Institution; and it. was somewhat sin- 
oe that on the day it was received, the late Mr. 


joined 


uier called upon us, to ask if we had any know- 
1 of a young artist of that name, who had sent 
to the galleepe work of wonderful merit. From 
the day of the private view, the fame of Maclise 
became established : he “‘ painted faces’’ no longer, 
In 1835, the Royal Academy elected him an 
associate, on his ex ‘The Vow of. the 
Peacock’; and: in 1841, he was promoted to fuil 
academic honours: honours of which no artist of 
our has been more worthy. 

It is not our here to enter a 
criticism of the works. of this . accompli 
painter—a le glory of the British’ 
and whose fame -been extended throughout 
Europe. As may be su , in one who has 
laboured in —_ and health, and whom popu- 
larity has fol his works are numerous ; the 
public is sufficiently familiar with their style and 
character ; a man of genius, in the best and hi 
pa pee peg ener age pe eee 
an with w 
he is most familiar, may be mentioned the leading 
men of letters of the age and country. Maclise 
has the advantage—never a trifling one in any pro- 
Sreslan-of 2 ek poset ¢he fa Gh nad slehough, 
it may be, not quite so uandsome as he was when— 

years ago—we shook his small hand, 
oy eam om Ac apy al prosper 

m,” there arenot man ,at t, present 
more elective letters of recommendation. 
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No. 4.—Wiit1am Powett Farrag, 


Mr. Friru was born 
1819; his father, 
vom carne Re 


son the ear’ 


entrance, Mr. 
made no attempt to paint; he did not, 
less considerate persons do, attempt to 
fore he had learned. Although in the Briti 


2 
Roe 


rith studied and laboured, 


Eee 
lege 


stitution, in 1839, there was a small painting 


head of one of Mr. Sass’s children—by Mr. 
it may be said that his earliest exhibited work was 


at the Society of British Artists in 1840; the sub- 


ject 


was from Scott’s story of “‘ The Heart of Mid 
” and described Jenny Deans and 


Wildfire entering the village church. It attracted 


considerable attention ; and ap 


rich in the 


promise that has been since fulfilled.* 

The year afterwards he painted a scene from 
“ Kenilworth,” ‘ Leicester and his Countess Amy,’ 
—seen by few, inasmuch as it stood at the top of 
the miniature-room in the Exhibition of the Royal 


Academy. 


d 
di 


criticism of that 


We find, however, and with some 
ee of pride and satisfaction, that its merits 
not escape us: we spoke of the painter in our 
as “ destined to attract 


greater notice hereafter: inasmuch as he has the 


right feeling for Art; thinks before he to 
work; and works as if conscious that his 


de- 


pends on the result of his labour.” In 1842 his 
picture from “ The Vicar of Wakefield” —the scene 
in which Olivia and the young rake measure 
heights, at the request of Mrs. Primrose—was 
universally classed among the happiest efforts of 


younger 


ritish artists. It was purchased (as 


one of the prizes of the Art-Union of London) 


by Zouch Tro 


hton, Esq., author of the tra- 


gedy of “‘ Nina Sforza,” and went far to increase 


a reputation, established in 1843, b 
tion of ‘The Dinner to 


. 


his produc- 
Falstaff,” from “ The 


Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
The more recent works of Mr. Frith are suffi- 
cently known. He. has been continually im- 


proving se latest 
ledged by the Ro 


uction has been ys 
his merits were acknow- 


best; in 7 
Py Academy, who elected him 


an Associate. 


Among our younger artists (for 


he is yet by 


meuns in his prime, ‘and far loftier efforts 


expected from him), 


Mr. Frith holds 
e. He is one of those upon 
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MIDSUMMER EVE; A FAIRY TALE OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. 8. C, HALL, 


Si ONEYBELL was enjoying, to the full, the 
' luxury of a Midsummer Night, couching 
upon roses — while her husband—(hus- 
bands are always lovers in Fairy Land, 
poured the richest gifts into her lap, an 
the sweetest fla into her ear; troops 
. prisoner in hunting sade? 
some un: gossamer spider; 
others in ex a Bae _ Picton a. 
others, again, blowing an i 
whether the dew gathered from the rose produ 
a colour different from that shaken off the 
tals of the lily. Honeybell smiled at the somewhat 
angry discussion of her courtiers, and with half- 
shut eyes, indulged her mood of most luxurious laziness, from 
which the voice and ce of Nightstar hardly aroused 
her, as swifter end than lightning she stood before 
her sister Queen — the wand with which she had wrought 
out Eva’s vision still trembling in her hand. 

“Uprouse ye!”’ she said—* uprouse ye, and come with me! ere the 
flowers we both love are polluted by human blood ;—up, fair Honeybell !— 
there is only time to act, none to ;—but now—as I passed the bank 
whereon my subjects were sporting, I sawa hideous Banshee glide over earth.” 













“ Eva is always in some fresh trouble,” said Honeybell—“ I thought you 
told me I should have —s more to do with her.” 

“ It is for Sidney I most fear,” answered the Queen. 

Honeybell was roused in a moment. “ He is worthy a throne in Fairy 
Land!” she replied ; “ harm to him! up spirits of mine, up, and arm ye!” 


“With all good thoughts and honest spells,” interposed Nightstar. 
“ With weapons of all kinds,” interrupted Honeybell. 
“ Follow in the best order you can, only follow!” exclaimed Nightstar ; 
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and as she spoke she rose into the air littering ln aden Quicker than 
mortal thought ever travelled through smoptal tain, did the benevolent Fairy 


trian 





speed to avert mischief; and alighting on a dove that surmounted a half- 
ruined pavilion, which terminated the south end of the terrace at Ard-Flesk 


she paused to her thoughts ; it was not without dismay she beheld 
of dark spisite congregated below, ero » and crushing, and 
ex ; her arrival had not been noted by the ill-favoured crew ; yoy Gros 


Lanp, followed, high in the air, by the glittering banners and troops of the 
united . Loud words out the pavilion; raat loud 
and harsh from those whose union had been that of closest brotherhood. 

“Tell me not!” said Cormac; “that you have acted in all fairness! 
Who poisoned my mother’s mind SS mgeee her only son ?— Who told her of m 
stolen visits to the Dovecote?—Who sent her there to hear that, tuto 
by you, Sidney, she I loved had learned to spurn me.” 

“ Will you hear me?” inquired Sidney, and the sweet music of his voice 
was tuned by truth to perfect harmony, while Cormac’s passion choked his 
utterance; ‘ you must have seen how coldly your mother, of late, has looked 
upon me ; your name has never even been mentioned by me to her,” 

“ Hints can be given without the mention of names,”’ said Cormac, 

“ Not by honest minds,” replied Sidney. 

“ Honest !’’ sneered Cormac—how the fiends exulted at the sneer—and 
how they deepened its effect ! 

“ Heed it not!” whispered Nightstar to Sidney—“ high souls care not for 
taunts unmerited.” 

** Are you a man to bear it!” croaked the councillors of Evil, 

* Honest!” echoed 
Sidney— Cormac, you 
know [ am _ honest; 
though you scowl on me 

ou know in your secret 
eart that I am honest; 
that even in this course 
of love, I have never 
worked darkly to win—” \ 
“ What you cannot, 
dare not, wear,”’ inter- 
rupted Cormac, fiercely 
— “even you would 
hardly tempt Eva forth 
upon the world to share 
a beggar’s portion.” In 
the very torrent and 
whirlwind of strong pas- 
sion, which tempted 
Cormac to utter these 
words, he felt his heart 
stung by sudden pain, 
and he would gladly 
have recalled them. 
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« Be calm and triumph,” whispered Nightstar, on one side. 
“Are you a man to bear it,” a fiend, on the other. 
“1 am no beggar, ” ; “and ere our lives draw to 


Cormac, ; 
a close, my name may fill as full, as bright, as honoured, a page as yours. I 
feel it phew sy ony hoard Cilisien thet nano ever felt the power of se poe armen 


pure from its divine source, refining and what nature has bestow 


eben eee eS ee 2 ee en. 
u our 
ee pee ht upon me, both by word and deed.” 


jury and insult have wroug . 
ia The crawling fiends that served the Kelpie shrunk backward as he spoke, 
and the Fairy hosts waved their banners in exultation. 

“Why need he go forth ?” cm an Honeybell to Nightstar; “ why 
should he leave this certainty of love?” 

Sighastar ened haptiy sepesee the indigntas unite tag goee to bee Eps ot 

iter. 


the worldly-min sister. 

“IT Save written my farewell to Lady Elizabeth,” continued Sidney ; 
“after what passed y, I could not meet her. Are we to part thus, 
Cormac ?—we, whose heads rested on 

led in the same 





for one or both of us,” muttered Cormac, darkly ; 

—and the air seemed breathless. 
held ou ill you not say good bye?” fo 

Comme gathente Siunme back, 06 6Saren dog Sones © springs. ‘“ Where 


Z 
E 
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* You need not lied Sidney. 
1} ‘mood, sd will, ary pon, pase nat. beneath the shadow of this porch, 
unless you promise that you go not there--not to Dovecote. 


Sidney, roused, but by no bad 
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“ Now, strike!—be not baffled. The steel is sure—he sees it not— 
be pet eonanensd. uered by whom? Strike! Who sees? Strike, 
and at once,”—sugg the fiends, who had too long been Cormac’s 


counsellors. : 

“ Stand back!” said Sidney; “ this is child’s play.’ ’ 

“ Tt is man’s vengeance,” exclaimed Cormac, striking, with sudden A 
at his cousin ; but a power s than his own hung upon his arm, and, 
missing his aim, he stumbled forward. As Sidney passed the threshol 
Cormac raised his voice in a curse of such deadly import, that it was ech 
by a shriek which trembled amid the trees ; and then he called his cousin the 
name that brands a man’s brow, and sinks into his heart—he called him 
“Coward!” The youth turned; and as he B my beneath the full beams 
of the queenly moon, he looked more noble the finest Apollo that ever 
endowed creative sculptor with immortality. : 

“I go hence,” he said, “ perry 20 and insulted in many ways; but I will 
not go until you retract that last dark word. This scar upon my arm, won in 
defending you, now three years past, proves me no coward; other — 
recalled, ht be my witnesses. I am, neither coward in act nor word ; 
had you not been with sudden passion, you had not dared to lift 
your finger stme. Am Iacoward, Cormac?” Both now stood in the 
open air, both in the beauty of manhood’s youth ; Sidney, with folded arms, 
remained firm and motionless; “am I a coward, Cormac?” he repeated; 
and his cousin shunned the light of his clear, well-opened eyes. 

“ No!” was the brief reply; “I wronged you there: for that—that only 
—I ask forgiveness.” pa 

Eagerly the frank and generous heart threw wide its portals at the words ; 
before another could be spoken, he grasped Cormac’s hand in his; then 
casting it from him as suddenly as if it had been a serpent-sting, he exclaimed, 
“ You struck at me with that, Cormac !’’—and he pointed to where a tell-tale 
beam of light showed the blade of a foreign dagger, which Sidney had with- 
drawn from his , and cast upon the ground. ‘“‘ You struck at me with 
the degger my father gave us when we acted plays together! It is indeed 
time I left this house!” 


“ Sidney, Sidney!” shouted Cormac, when many minutes had dropped 
into the ing hour, and the woods loomed between him and the moon, so 
that he thought he was alone with darkness; ‘Sidney !—but it is better he 
should go. Always the advantage,” he muttered; ‘no wonder that I hate 
him !—and yet, I hate him most, the knowledge of his virtues shine 
around me, so that I dare not look into myself. Of late I quailed before 
those eyes whose light was once my light—a guide in all things. For that I 
hated him the more ;—why should Ae guide me? Had I been quite myself,” 
continued the unhappy youth, “I never could have struck him with that 
thing that crept into my sleeve! It is the thought of Eva that drives me to 
this,” he continued, bursting into tears ;—and wilder, madder thoughts than 
he had known before, whirled through a brain that was really fevered by the 
effects of disappointment, and the strong, contending passions of an — 
and nature. He cast lf upon the grass, and pillowed hi 
burning brow upon the wet moss; then he would have risen, and followed 
“<a whither he knew he went, but his limbs refused their office. 

“ one moment,” said Nightstar to Honeybell, when the evil whis- 
perers crept into slime and ess to hide their defeat, and the Fairy 
troops, their duty well performed, took to the air and vanished. “ Tarry one 
moment ere you return to your revels, and give me your attention. The 
time is fast when the love and duty I owe Eva, will call me forth 
in whatever best suits my purpose ; I go with her into the world, leaving 

ou and others of my own people to take charge, not only of my dominions, 

ut of the thoughts and actions of the poor children of clay, who are more 
frequen by weakness than by sin. Look at that creature, so 
tortured influences, that nature, ——_ by their violence and torn 
by their results, has way ;-~-and see, I have appointed a watcher, to 
calm, to soothe, to enlighten, to seize upon the body’s weakness, and become 
its strength. You say he may turn from the monitress. True; but her 
silent words will have been heard; and who can tell when they may be 
recalled? Never, my sister, abandon one of those erring mortals; beset 
as they are by co em we should seek to comprehend only to uer ; 
never resign one of them, however low or lost, to what their blinded fellow- 
— call ‘ — fate.’”’ 

“You preach a crusade, my fair sister, only suited for the spheres,” 
said agp oe rr 4 rat ao: r ? 

“We must not be content with being the fable of a child,” replied 
Nightstar, seriously, ‘‘ when we can be the monitors of men—the sunelinns 

of women.” 

“As you please,” answered 
the a ae roy as she 
step grace between 
the wings of wm attendant 
bat. “ We will not forget your 
injunctions, and for all our 
lightness, will fulfil them to 
the best of our ability.” 

. Nightstar hung for a little 
about the pavilion, and seeing 
that none awoke to convey Cor- 
mage in his state of utter help- 
lessness to the shelter of the 
house, she aroused his mother ; 
nor did the gentle - hearted 

a. Queen speed away from Ard- 

Fiesk until its heir rested on 

his own ony tee which Lady Elizabeth hung in most eloquent sorrow, while 
the Ths tigha wan nastion soothed the ravings of his fever. 

was spent when Sidney paused at the garden of the 

sy where Randy waited his arrival.” Yo 
B “ You are surely not away, Master Sidney,” said the fellow ; 
all the things you ealene chedl ae up yonder_-all but thie great book: 





rca. 
Oh, Master Sidney, don’t lave us, for the wic 
mountains !—don’t lave us !—trouble is Pree Es ay Te these 
Miss Eva, but she has been sitting all night at the window, sad qe ste 
still. Oh! to think of sorrow coming here, when there’s so much of j 
to those that never felt its chill about their hearts. Shall I tap at thee 
and tell Miss Eva you are here, Master Sidney?” window 

“Not for the world, 

Randy. What I have to 
say to her must be said 
in the ht light of 
morning. ope comes 
with its breezes and its 
beams! We must think 
and speak now as man 
and woman, not as girl 
and boy.” 

“* Why, then, the Lord 
look down on the both 
of ye, Master Sidney, 
dear! Sure its wonder- 
ful how you’ve grown up 
from babbies under m 
very eyes, jewel! — 
thought you said you'd 
wait till morning, sir, to 
speak to her.” 

“ And so I will, Randy; 
but I may sit near her 
window.” 

** You can see her read- 
ing that great book, sir. 
She re in it every 
night and morning. — 

enever anything trou- 
ee —— goes to that. 

sn’t she v young, 
Master Sidney, oe 
serie aaa ant a «ee yg ek ty 

: t y,’ replied Sidney, “ orts young an rich and 

r; andif you could understand it” oe 

“TI did, Master Sidney; only when I was her age I used to think books 
were only fit for those that could’nt get out among the fields and flowers; 
but people grow wiser every year, dear. I wish, agra! they grew happier at 
the same time.” 

Sidney was indis for conversation, and when he had seated himself 
on the grass bench, y sank down at his feet. “I'll tell  eeshe lagend, 
Master Sidney, to divart you,” he said. ‘“ There’s a lagend here, sir—how 
—— first, sir, you mind there’s an island in the lake they call O’Donoghue’s 

ibrary ?”’ 

“3 Is there,” said Sidney. , 

“ Now you know there is, sir,—sure you pictured it twen 
you’ve been putting things down on paper; and the rocks are 
mean, the books are turned into rocks. Well, a very handsome 
was thinking to herself one day, and she rowing in a boat, what 
larning must be in them rocky books, and how much she’d like to have the 
reading of them ; and she turned her little cot’s silken sail to the wind, which 
kept going round and round O’Donoghue’s Library, in compliment to her, — 
thinking, at first, only how pretty the grey moss and the green moss, and the 
herbs and creeping things ooked, coating the books—that’s the rocks; and 
then the thought came into her head that the green moss, with its little 
blossoms of white pearl, told her a dale of the vanities as well as the freshness 
of youth; and the grey old moss preached her a regular sermon of 
telling her tales of what it had seen, and how God’s sunshine mingled we 
the billows of the lake, even in the stormiest weather ; and how, bare as 
rock was, it gave the old moss enough to live on, which the cag gh 
beautiful meadows would hardly believe ible; and, by’n by, the 
starry-eyed snails—tiny striped hiege— d how pleasantly they within 


times when 
vty 
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, himself, and putting a quiet smile on his grand ould face,— 
one’ ste you going to pay me,’ he says, ‘ for reading my books,’ he says. 


‘Oh, grate king!’ makes answer the lady, ‘I have never read a line in them, 
but 1 should li 


to, very much.’ ‘Nonsense,’ he says, ‘begging your 





beauty’s pardon, but you have been reading them these two hours. Haven't 
you been larning of the grey and green moss, and of the starry-eyed snail, 
and the tasselled-horned worm, and of all the small and great creeping things, 
what you never knew before; turning over page after page of the book of 
Nature,—the finest, grandest, ancientest book that ever was shut or opened,’ 
says the king; and the lady bowed her head and thanked the king, and 
owned the pleasantest reading ever she had was in ttre we Library! 
He minds me,” murmured Randy, when his tale was ended, “no more 
 y a plover’s whistle,”—and the poor fellow laid down at his feet, and 
fell asleep. 

The prospect of exerting mind and energy roused the best feelings in the 
heart of the noble and enterprising youth. He must, he knew, consult his 
father, and though he feared he had neither money nor influence to push his 
fortunes, yet he could reckon upon his wisdom and affection, and above all— 
what sons do not always meet from fathers—sympathy. He well knew he 
would approve his leaving a home to which he was no longer welcome. 
Sidney still loved his aunt more than she was ever loved before, and panted 
for the time, which, with the hopefulness of the young, he believed could not 
be far distant, when he should revive her affection for him. He had abundant 
plans for the future. His drawings had been frequently termed ‘ Master- 
pieces of Art;’ and he certainly cultivated such enthusiastic acquaintance 
with Nature, that it added freshness and truth to his — pencil, which 
might win him fame and gold hereafter. Love had taught him a ; and 
could he doubt the excellence of his verses, when Eva wept at their pathos 
and exulted in their heroism. What most encountered as difficulties he 
hadconsidered enjoyments; his mind, like an alembic, distilled perfumes from 
that which others thought sapless leaves; and few men at five-and-twenty 
had minds more fully stored than Sidney at nineteen. These varied and 
enviable acquirements gave him self-reliance rather than self-confidence ; | 
and—as do all, before experience teaches knowledge—he fancied the world 
would receive him with open arms, and help him to independence and fame. 
His thoughts and ambitions—exalted and purified by the love which in its 
purity purifies all the aspirations of man—rose far vt Bos the lofty mountains 
that shut in the fair valley; and, confused as they were, still certain hopes 
and feelings were clearly defined, though ari out of the chaos of the 
future. How proud he should be of Eva! o puny-freckled jealousy 
suggested that he should shut her within the casket of selfish love. 
How he should glory in the admiration she excited, knowing that the high 
treasure of her heart was all his own! If dark thoughts of Cormac crossed 
this vision, he set them aside in the belief that some sudden madness had 
stirred within him; and then he longed for morning to tell her how bright 
( poor youth !) his future was!—how they should write each other brief 
chronicles of each day’s love and labour. ‘Ina at last the morning broke—it 
did not come tardily—what Midsummer morning ever did ?—but he thought 
so, and chided its delay, as the vapours climbed the hills, resting like loi 
travellers on the way—now han on a pinnacle, and then creeping into 
some damp eave, until driven forth by those arrows of light, which the sun 
casts forth at his first risi At last, from within Eva’s chamber, he heard 
her voice, warbling Handel’s hymn— 


“* How cheerful along the gay mead.” 


The voice was feeble ; it came sighingly forth, as if her heart went not with 
it. Strange that at the sound of rf subdued tone, his sensitive spirit 
fainted—it brought to him a sense of unworthiness—a lack of strength 
to work out the lofty pu wherein but a few moments before he 
triumphed ; and he longed for her to come forth, as was her custom, to meet 
the morning as it descended from the mountain tops. 
he Eva! Eva!” he exclaimed at length, impatiently; “Eva! all night I 
ve watched here. I would not disturb you, I have much to say, 
and little time to tarry—Eva!” 


She came to the summons, not bl but with a sober step, and 
heavy anxious eyes ; yot her chill cad treculigy hend aot hia wich eo od « 








pressure as it had ever done. “I slept last evening,” she said, ‘on m 
— Goud ds laar tenaioaeone 1 then 

your voice throug at succeeded ;—it called Sidney— 
as you called me now. I have read and prayed, and read again: but I have 


pe poo or Senge since. I know that something has happened. What 
tt) ” 
**T have left her for ever.” 


“ And that!” exclaimed bursting into tears; “that is my fault.” 

“No, Eva; nor mine. The dropped away one by one, and at the 
last a single shudder set the poor captive free. I must leave you now for 
a brief time,” he continued, speaking rapidly: “ first go to my father, and 
counsel with him ; then—out into the wor A Talbot cannot lack station ! 
And iwi make the wealth I covet—but for you; and ther, oh, Eva, we shall 

80 Py ” 

= be you have made ee wealth ?” she ma Be + woman’s clear- 
sig ess ony beyond the extended boundary o '. 

“Yes, when I have made the wealth! And have we en together of 
many brave adventurers on w it poured in golden showers—of some, 
lacking even the advantages I of name and education ?” 

“Yes,” she said; “we have read of its being achieved,—when the head 
prematurely whitened, was see a cold green ee for its rest. And 
we have seen pictures—you yourself drew one—of Fame blowing its trump 


above the tombs.” 

“ Eva, this is not like you; are not yourself this morning. Look 
out into the light, dearest ! on the fair earth—the fairer sky; listen 
to the music of your own birds; they are giving you welcome, The old surly 
weathercock—our iron sentinel—has not ed once! look—” 

** At your bright hopeful face, Sidney, better than all my premature 
wisdom, as my mother sometimes calls it,” she continued, her own 
sweet smile; “it is fast; it is seldom more than a shadow, except,” 
she added, turning away her face, ‘‘ when you talk of lea this!’’ 

‘* And yet it must be,” he — and then he spoke without reserve, as 
men speak to those they love and trust; and Eva, recovered from her dreams, 
suppressed her own ts, and strengthened his right resolves; not, how- 
ever, heightening his hopes—for her mother had told her many tales of 
blight and sorrow, so that even hoping with him, she feared to hope too 
much; until after some gentle reasoning, in which the timidity of the girl 
blended with the forethought of the woman, warmed by his enthusiasm, and 
believing in him so truly that, yielding to the delightful thought that the 
world must do so too, their young hearts beat in unison, and spoke out in the 
sunny air, as though the future was eager to do their bidding. 

Sidney opened the great book Randy had carried, and enjoyed Eva’s de- 
light, as she turned over the sketches and finished drawings which had 
tempted him to think the world of art almost at his control. 

“ How glorious it will be,” she said, smiling amid the tears, that would 
flow at intervals, “if your father sanctions your choice, and you really be- 
come like the great painter, to whom amen and kings sandoved homage! 
I wonder if his early drawings were as beautiful as these !—and never to tell 
me, Sidney, how hard you worked, and how many you had done.” 

* At first,” he said, “it was only my t luxury—my amusement ; but 
of late, I have looked to it as a means of life and fame! And now what think 
you of this ?” he added, drawing forth a portrait, 

Eva bent over it in astonishment. “ As like,” she said, “as what my 
mirror gives—but far more fe ; is it for me?” 

‘*No, Eva, I cannot part th both—but this is for you, I meant to 
have left it by your harp, to remind you when I am gone, of one who goes 
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forth to win what he thinks will be granted more to your prayers than to his 
deserts.” 


She took the sketch he had made of himself. 
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THE ART-UNION 





* Do you not like it?” he said, seeing 
* How kind—how good 
dear oe ie has not your 


she looked upon it Sociataaty: 

of you to do it for me; but it is hardly like you, 
ht, happy, animated, yet sensitive ex- 
are not so full of light.’ 


“ Exactly what I think of your’s, beloved Eva; it is so spiritless when 


you are by—so quite unworthy of you; and yet—why it is but canvas, after 


all !—the shadow of the substance—the memory of the reality; 


something 


to recall the words that passed between these lips; the dove-like sweetness 


of those eyes. Let us 


put them both away now.” 

“ Nay, give me mine!” she exclaimed. “I can speak to it when you are 
ne—tell it my thoughts, bid it good night, and then again good morning. 
shall lock it up, Saney and only let my mother look at it sometimes. 


There, stand away; ah! now it is more like—oh, yes!—your lofty brow and 


richly curling hair. 
the smile! 


joy to think it 


of what 


But it will not smile upon me! I wish you had painted 


‘ou leave to others to do you justice !”’ 

“T shall be jealous of my own canvas,” said the young lover; “ and yet 
our companion when J am gone.” 

ed at the Dovecote till the day was nearly done, hearing much 


va's mother considered worldly wisdom ; though it may be doubt- 


Sidn 


ful whether Geraldine had ever practised one of the sage maxims she so 
zealously endeavoured to impress — his mind. Anxious as she had been, 
e 


to secure Cormac the rich jewel of 
Elizabeth, her stern bearing and determined pride 
during that day she felt a secret pleasure in her child 


r daughter’s love, the conduct of Lady 
had roused her; and 
’s love for one who had 


the courage to preserve his own dignity by quitting his rich and powerful 


relatives and looking fortune boldly in the face. 


The very fact that such a 


course received her approbation proved how little she had in common with 
the worldly wise. She entertained a high opinion of Sidney’s talents; and her 
ductile nature—to the full as loving and gentle as was that of Eva, but with- 
out the higher qualities which her child inherited from her father—was not 
calculated to withstand the influence which their hopes and aspirations ex- 
ercised, while full of youth and loveliness, they sat side by side, thinking hours 


minutes, and wondering how time could pass so swiftly. 
wells were taken; and even after the very 


At length, fare- 
last, Eva accompanied Sidney 


down the garden path, to the little gate leading on the meadows, beyond 
which sported the waters of the Torc. 


where the 
pardons ; 


“T ask ad pardons, darlings of my heart,” said Randy, advancing to 
ingered, finding it almost impossible to separate; “I ask yer 
ut you don't mind the ould Woodcutter any more than you would 


a sod o’ turf—or anything dead, or senseless at yer feet—only, I want ye to 


a here, just in this 


ap, where the swallows meet when they ’re gathered 
rom the four winds of heaven, to build their nests and rear their young in 


eur own land; there's a rowan tree over yer heads to keep ye from harm ; 
and that little stream at yer feet—small as it is—is constant in its track; its 


a fine thing to see the constancy of them wonderful little thi 
singing, through the world; and yet keeping in the path the 
them take from the first. 
rale original shamrock it is; and the forget-me-not, that, 
the flower of love than the rose; and th 


—going alone, 

ighty let 
ws here; the 
know, is more 
e bog myrtle—and every sweet 


See how thick the cookoo sorrel 








flower; and even a tuft of the hares-foot fern ; 


near the White Stone Spring; every plague, no weed or evil plants come 


and every curse, stops 
other side of oH 
strame! if you 
ewels of my heart!-. 
Lere—cross yer hands, dar. 
left and right; then, 
over the 


stone—the stone the White 
Doe rests at once in every 
ear, when she visits the 
te Stone spring—and 
God be with the other!” 
Prompted by a delicacy 
which, all the convention. 
alities of the world can 
never teach, the poor fellow 
wiped So San from his 
eyes with his rough hand 

and Fy on. neh 
e ile all 
trembling 9 she “ had 
more command over words 
than had her young lover, 
“ Go,” she said, “ go, Sid. 
ney, I will not say do not 
think of me—for I hope 
that would be i ible! 
but I say, do think of me! 
and thus—to press forward 
in all things that will tend 
to a = honour: for 
in that only can I rejoice, 
Yet do not;” and Mt 

voice, but not her 

faltered—“ do po sn 
time in writing much—a line will do, to say you are well; but let me have 
that line; and do not work too hard, whatever it may be you work at; we 


| are both young, and years hence will be time enough—” she would have said 
| “to be united ;” but the words would not come—she hung her head, repeat. 
| ing “‘ time enough.” 


“We part in perfect faith, and truth, and love, one to the other,” mur- 


| mured Sidney—‘‘I full of hope”—but his voice sounded so like its knell, 
| that she said “not in that tone—yet full of hope—of certainty!” As she 
| spoke—it was a trifle, a thing of nought; but when the feelings are excited, 
| straws, shreds, a perfume, a sound, a fancy even, sweeping through the brain 


so rapidly, that its course cannot be 
noted—will be read as an omen, either 
for good or evil; and so it chanced, that 
a single feather from the wing of an 
eagle which silently and unperceived 
had floated above their heads, dropped 


| at Sidney’s feet. 


“ There,” she exclaimed,’ pointing 
to the royal bird, which, for the first oe 
time in her life, she looked upon with pleasure. ‘‘ There 
at your feet is an omen of success; and see, he pilots 
the path you are going! follow Sidney, and so high 
and so glorious will be your destiny, even in the full 
light of a glowing world.” 
When Eva returned to the Dovecote she found the 
bloodhound, who had so often accompanied — bot 
Cormac and Sidney, seated at the door, with that 
grave, sad, expression of countenance, which so 
peculiarly distinguishes the race. He rose silently, 
followed her into her chamber, and half-curled round her feet, 
casting stealthy glances towards her weeping face. Byes 
“ Poor Keeldar !’’ she said, patting his head, “ you never did this 
before: poor Keeldar!”’. and the noble fellow shook his flapping ears, 
and replied with a low whine—then curled himself up again, deter- 
mined not to be driven away. At night, he was turned into the lawn; but 
the next morning found him on the grass-bench beneath Eva’s window—her 
self-elected guardian. i ~ 
Four days had passed—and the interest Eva evinced in the movemen' 
of the little ragged Killarney post-boy, ‘ who travelled,” as he called 
into “ the town ’—and then back to the village with “ the news pecedigpeor’ 
ever hour suited him best—was something new and extraordinary; 
many turns, upside down, did he give the letter, which, on the afternoon 
the fourth day he presented to her. “I’m sure I’d ha’ brought it —— 
miss, if I’d thought you cared about it; for I forgot iton the pag 
Bill Henesy’s shop— an’ I half-way home; and minded to tum 
but I did’nt.” 
The emotions excited by a first love letter, are better either i 
gined or recalled, than described, Into the deepest shadow of the 
arbour of the garden, did Eva rush to read —what for t 
earnestness, the heroism, and withal the delicacy, of its agree 
been proclaimed from the house-top, without bringing t fain b 
of colour to her tle cheek. No fairer lady’s bower Ravine: 
than that she had chosen; the shadows of the trees crossing poo ag 
tastically around her; the music of the wild bird, lending he 
scene, and her thoughts, half-real, half-romance, depening into 
ment which belongs to the dreams of early love; when - was abruptly 
summoned by Kitty to the cottage, to meet Lady Elizabeth meng befores. 
The great lady came not in the pomp of equipage an dress, 
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her toilet was suited to 
state; her looks, 


almost as much 

from either!” pone the 
—you, @ mother! 

wont! " Texclaimed Eva, 

shu , and examin 


tever may have 


life has had so many: he 
and so best!” 


frank look that accom 


that his very life depends 


disease and death! Is th 


¥ 








“THAT Is Mine!” she 





the agony of fever ; —_ and day 


“ Lady, itis! I fear no 
of life. Why should I fear? 


ttering chance of aw 








the chamber of sickness, rather than her gilded bg Fie, dearest mother! to wish to stint my inheritance to a fi 
natural old hi and gilded cornice, that a fly can sully.” chi 


even to wildness ; her stretched 
to their utmost tension; and when Eva entered, timidly, her mother seemed 


their visitor. 


as . 
proud lady’s first words—“ and 


and you so ! 


“ Ay—you!” and no great wonder; “I suppose Sidney has told you 
something which —_T, to regard my 


Eva’s countenan 


i ** is it not so?” é; 
ceratioy, adding, 


passed between 


more determine Sidney to seek his own 
saw he had been deeply wounded,” said 


of it; it was among the om 


Lady Elizabeth breathed more freely ; there was in Eva the same open, 
panied her mother’s words. She read human nature 
with a keen, clear eye; and it was but the effect of the excitement and 
anxiety she had undergone, and the half-ravings 
her a false interpreter of both looks and words, “Let all such 
t,” she said; “I come to you as asuppliant. You little know the 
and strength of the love you have cast from you. My son is writhing in all 
he calls upon your name; entreats me to 
bring you to him, that he may see you once more. The physicians tel] me 
on his seeing you—on hearing your voice, Young 
lady, I am told that you have constantly braved the pestilence whose very 
name I shrink from; that you are often found in cabins, by the pallet of 


is so?” 


who knows ?’ hty’s ! and we his an inheritance of ent; the peasant 
sale Elizabeth interpreted the silence of both mother and child disadvan- whe ais the mountain path, can revel in the same Thy and air, and glory, 

tageously to herentreaty. “I pledge ay ch she said, “that no tie shall | that we do now, and yet this Creator’s bounty is unthought of, so ce y 

bind you; that if he is happily soothed e interview, you shall return | given to all.” : 

with blessings—blessings such as mothers only can give— on the Before Geraldine had time to reply, Lady Elizabeth was in the room. 

goodness that permitted you to va’ she said, “You are a glorious 





) 
j ‘ 
LD alae 


faa 
\’ Aili, 





in 
within an hour.” Lady Elizabeth knew | of human bones rising to the sight of the hot, and eye-balls, formi 
¥ how to accept a favour gracefully a rare ito the fearful semblance of the great King nee cliie te oaioe hE 
- knowledge in a proud woman. pentiog ey Never had Eva eee see f° careers ond 
be Before Eva went, she wrote a few | she who been by the couch of as as disease, never heard 
- hurried lines to Sidney. “ Have youtold | such fearful ravings as shrieked t that lofty chamber. : 
yy, aos One Wey eve going?” inquired her ee ee ” said the physician, kindly taking | 
~ mother, hand. 
| “ Certainly, dearest mother,” was the “ But I will remain, sir, if I can be of use,” was the maiden’s . 
reply. *, God bless you, young leily | 3 sie eure you would, Oat Hin aia past.” 
aff , “ Will it not make him anxious and * He will recover, sir, I hope.” 
ee if unhappy ?” suggested Geraldine. “We are all right to hope, and I think in this case we have a peculiar 
KM IGG a, Her daughter's t face beamed tts 4500, T aus esty you ave Seen He ied” 
“he will be glad; it i wh he bo Om gg 2 pe T shall panes thio” sald the “on et 
; it isw J never 
each other!” eas 5 cape pestis ome me! wear this for my sake,” Her , deap tnd earnest os it was, 
“ the ness sid dark locked tie eid hotee st Ard. Plesk while, os if eware peg nates by - ba ~? an obligation, and 
: essity for silence, lifted his feet stealthily, as he follo pressed a jewe upon 
the carved stairs, into the “Forgive me!” said young girl; “forgive me the plainness of my 


his adopted mistress through 
Bry lighted drawing-room. How note 


ad never seen and drew she would have her to accept the but Eva standing by 
the blind of the conten window, SUiicd sess aoeveiee - nes este side, seemed to increase in stature pd « toc 
and oe ruthly gilded frnltare, and thought how Perec her ingen S eene ee an tn ae cate, “ope Elizabeth, in an aed 
figure ected in the various mirrors. tone, as jewel on table might 
“ All this could have toon 1” she whispered in her ear. Eva started “T can accept nothing from Lady iblisateth Talbot.” she answered, || 
tly; ut, sel-reproved, she to the window, where the eye joy, Goan ee * but I will pray humbly that her son 
a t i eli ” 
tich and glorious landacs ne aeeey ine, birthrights of many proprietors, —e | may vr ow changed she has become,” thought her mother, as with the dignity 


pe, 
said ; “it is mine to look at ; to wander through and of a youthful queen, Eva passed from the second chamber. 


son as little short of a—’ she 


sickness, and think of death as of the uprising 


“ How strange!’ murmured the lady ; “such faith and firmness dwelling 

in a form so fragile! I hardly know how to frame such a 
tinued, turning to Geraldine; “but if you 
Cormac—-to speak a few words to him—the 

uilising, that ned only row a to the widowed mother!” ae 

ow strange are the workings of the human mind! No matter what a “ She is irl,” thought Geraldine, unable quite to hend 
mother’s own experience may have been ; no matter how clear are her views | the change thet hal ven such ess of mind and originality of thought 
of ers of love, of duty,—still she is seldom, if ever, proof against | to her character; 
Mr ave sanctioned a pia Noten Aimee ly thers grape heer ry ae ane ieee 

im Va; ‘ ’ ‘ , 

thought, ‘How sad it was she could not love CG ye by the consideration of ‘mine’ and ‘ yours ?’ the world is full of beauty, there 


uest,” she eon- we 
ed your tend ter to see a 
physicians say the effect may be so 2 oe 


ld to my earnest : - 
widowed mother, could kneel at ~~ feet—could ienpleye for hinn whet f Fixing her as before, upon 


4g —and may pou” — and she » 
4, Geraldine—“ may you never know the dimly shadowed forth, the mighty spectros, that in cur strong time of health 
Try ted Seve, * my mcther doeo not | with tes taplilty o€'lighteine, Time! his gigantic and bat-like wings lost 
” —" va, “‘ my mother n e ra) 08 
disapprove, we will be at Ard-Flesk th “ ie h 




















































yards 


“T cannot expect sympath 
you are both 
how stern cold you look !”” 


ce with more than her usual 
nephew and son to still 


of her son, which had made 


= 








; “strange and great!” 


ormac !—but who knows, | is no wall set round its s, no darkness shrouds its hills, it is the Al- 


creature ! may God bless you for the sacrifice!” She under her at 
would not do to save my own | that moment better than her own mother. 
life! My only child rts be How awfully h the deep hangings, the silence and darkness of that 
gins sgting: eat; the light the trained, 

t is my light is even now | whose burning brow find no rest upon its pillow. Lady Elizabeth’s 
flic ; mysterious forms | fantastic airs were overwhelmed by a mother’s she would 


sinking form. Tt maybe, that would bend down her head, that none might be los. When he called on Eva 


the little reason left will be | (which he did ueptly), she r some to 
er ae anes the sufferer ; oe “a her nor her voice that 
may come when it is too fate | she would hate him still the more for what had passed, ecemtering that 


to recall him to himself: but | things that youth 
make the trial, I implore you! own eakinine ‘seem ; 
target to | of the world, into the mists and mysteries of 








te voemed to both its visitors | words, lady ! I conggn Se geld torah ast © meee Semen; 
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THE FLOWER-GROUPS OF M. BRAUN. 
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VISITS TO BRITISH MAN UFACTORIES. 


THE PAPIER MACHE' WORKS OF 
MR. C. F. BIELEF&LD. 
prer-MACcHE, So readily susceptible of beautiful 
Pon has now for a long time been employed in 
the relief ornamentation of surfaces, which, but 
for this invention, had remained plain, wherever a 
i cost was entertained. The obviously 
question of ‘ 
growing taste for the beautiful has brought forward 
and supported numerous highly successful inven- 
tions for interior decoration, which have, been de- 
signated by some—substitutes for art;: but such 
they by no means are; being, in eeth nen? facili- 
ties, exhibiting as much the essence of art as 
the clay from the hand of the tor: the art is 
there, and the quality of the art is not improved 
either by the sdeceqnnel marble, gold, or silver. 
A question of art is not a question of material; but 
the latter becomes a question of cost, ng 
to its own value and the difficulty of its elabora- 
tion. Among the many inventions which have 
arisen from the popular desire for tasteful embellish- 
ment, at accessible prices, papier-maché has not 
only sustained itself in public estimation, but has 
advanced in its character and adaptations, Papier- 
maché is believed to have been first applied to 
ornamental purposes in our own , but the 
French have the credit of the invention, although 
in the ‘‘ Encyclopédie Methodique,” in the article 
“ Sur l’Art de Moulage,” they themselves, in the 
following passage, attribute to the lish the 
first employment of paper mouldings:—“ Les An- 
glais font en carton les ornaments des plafonds 
que nous faisons en platre; ils sont plus durables ; 
se detachent difficilement, ou s’ils se detachent, le 
danger est nul et la reparation est peu dispendi- 
euse,” The writer seems to have an apprehension 
of the comparative value of both substances, as he 
describes the qualities of the one accurately, though 
briefly, and the objections to the other very clearly, 
by inference. It was with the style, by us 
a. a — —— ae — 
richment of ceilings to be gen ; 
and in the Italian style, which succeeded the Eli- 
zabethan, the material was more extensively and 
freely employed. At a period when in 
wood was as highly esteemed as in the present 
day, it was not likely that the qualities of plaster 
would be overlooked as affording a substitute, even 
though fragile, for a kind of art so difficult of 
execution in any degree of excellence. Plaster was 
therefore substituted for carved or panelled wains- 
cot, as is evidenced in the mansions of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries ; 
the ceilings, also, some of which are ornamented 
with foliage and bouquets, even in jevo, are 
extremely rich in character. But the manner of 
the execution of these works was very different 
from that of working in plaster in the — day. 
The forms were not cast in a previously prepared 
mould, but were produced by the hand, and in the 
places intended to be permanently occupied by 
them. This, of course, supposes such works not 
to have been effected by mere workmen or secon- 
dary assistants, but by men who, by their educa- 
ae —_ entitled ¥ the considera ~ of accom- 
P artists; and, indeed, their style of working 
reminds us of that of the Raffaclleschi. 

The papier-maché works to which we now call at- 
tention are those of Mr. BreELEFELD, from whose ex- 
tensive collection of designs for the embellishment 
of ceilings we have selected those upon this 
page, as showing that any style and character 
may be given to ceilings by this kind of orna- 
ment with facilities ands advantages far beyond 
those earlier works which they so often follow 
im imitation. The two examples of florid centres 
here appended, are two only of an endless variety 
which may be employed singly or with accompani- 
ments, in similar taste ; they are formed according 
to any design and in any degree of relief, equal to 
that even of the largest pendant. The 
of fret-work here shown is simple in character and 
equally simple in the manner of its af to 
the ceiling, which is sufficient] towards 
the end of this article ; and tte facility of ada 
tation is one of the most valuable qualities of the 
material. rid ornament may be used with 
equal ease and more beautiful effect: we have seen 
a ceiling enriched with gildes foliage upon a 
— the character of which was s ly 

tiful. Our early Elizabethan were 
Produced, necessarily, at great cost, because the 





artists capable of executing them were few, and as { ornamentation before prevalent 


‘may be seen, ewe Ages who had been educated in 
the foreign = . 

engrave an en ceiling 

but it will be understood 
that those ygee and 
centres may accompa- 
nied by any amount of en- 
richment, at a cost insig- 
nificant when compared wi 
either that of the embellish- 
ment of a ceiling of the 
sixteenth century, or even 
one of modern taste, by an 
artist of a standard equal to 
those whose works remain 
in some of our ancient man- 
sions; indeed, so exorbitant 
were the demands of the 
latter that contrivances were 
resorted to by the masters 
which soon superseded the 








as all the under—cutti 


It would be impossible to | which marked the style of 


ter 
last 





suffered vitiation, 


and bold shad 
"eeign in the cue ot 
Queen Anne 


became im- 
when the orna- 


ornamentation of the lat- 
part of the last century 
is tame and s 


ritless to the 
; but on the in- 


troduction of the Greek 
seats, (cleownsa age 
es 0 ter-casti 
came less coer nn for 
the broad flat character of 
the Greek style was favour- 
able to 
had that taste continued to 
prevail, it is ble that 
this method of the produc- 
tion of ornament had not 


plaster casting, and 


earlier manner of apne been su But the 
in stuceo. The art of mould- purity and elegant sim- 
ing and casting in plaster plicity of Greek art are only 
as pore practised in France, was introduced, | estimable to a few; and as there is a fashion in 
and the method of preparing the pulp of paper, | architecture, as in all else, the Greek taste had by 
was improved, no means a 
insomuch as at pe ular run. 
length to ren- tis, therefore, 
der practicable to our own 
the extensive Elizabethan, to 
use of this ma- the Gothic, and 
terial in archi- the Flemish 
tectural de- and = French 
coration. Thus schools, that 
were the artists the material of 
in stueco sup- which wespeak 
planted by the ng owes its exten- 
simple, or ges- sive use, The 
saj, labourers picturesque 
in plaster, who fantastic 
by. means of forms of the 
moulds _pro- Elizabethan, 
duced the same and the bold- 
at one ness arid lux- 
tithe of the uriant richness 
price,ac - of the two lat- 
ss. which = + gente 
r t y, were mos 
ter into ver- admirably re- 
sal use; but, presen in 
nevertheless, papier maché ; 
in the last cen-. poe geen : 
t av ex- Tr was foun 
conde een deficient in 
was carried on ties 80 





other | | 


orna- 
ments in papier maché. In the second volume of 
‘* Smith’s Life of Nollekens” this is mentioned 
and some particulars afforded. The principal 
manuf. was established, and for many years 
carried on, by Wil- 
ton, the father of 
the sculptor and 

Academi- 
cian of that name. 
But papier-maché 
made but little pro- 
gress, and the po- 
verty of the taste 
displayed in the 
d s, and the 
imperfection of the 
machin: 


La 
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C be fit- 
ted for these 

les — the 

and florid 


carvings of which cannot be imitated in plaster, 
and the expense of 

exceed the limit establish 
have so extensively patro: 





in wood would far 
by those classes who 
the oe ~ 

u 
ret cplumn of the 


e 
s for the 
ents of 


embellis 
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euts are closely imitative of nature and beautifully 
ailusive to growth of the plants; 
tich to a degree, and very much re- 

urem designs of Albert Durer, 

whence have arisen a never- 

ending growth of foliated scroll designs, applicable 
to ornament in every genre—for at earlier periods 
ht in wood and 


supports, Of this kind of ornament we have in 
our own country little or nothing remaining, com- 
the reliques in various parts of the - 

tinent, all of which are now known, having been 
assiduously sought en nen Germany, France, 
and Italy, and published itely to the advantage 
of existing schools, The style of design upon this 
was anciently executed in w and stone, 

and it is curious that we find in interior decora- 


tion, leather, parchment, and canvas, but we are 
not aware that the use of paper is more ancient 
than two centuries. Interior decorations were exe- 
euted by the early school of carvers—being com- 
tions of many surrounded with frames or 
follsaa, eho ner ey eae with 
, lace, and arabesque of various kinds, 

The gns on the present page show precisely 
what can be effected by ornament of this kind, as 





superior to . Cornices and mouldings thus 
acquire all the prominence, freedom, and solidity 
of wood carvi from these florid groupments ; 

are ble to everything, either in 
architecture or furniture, which is commonly em- 
bellished by , and available in situations 
wherein plaster must be injured or broken ; for 
instance, the florid scroll on this page 
could be executed in nothing suited for interior 





different 


all the compositions which can be executed 

wood can be in this material. 
Thus it is not enough to say, that whatever can be 
done in stueco can also be done in papier-maché. 


These pierced compositions could be cast in plaster, 


wall or ceiling, in positions beyond the possibili 

of injury. In the ordinary processes of na of 
with a hand-tool a tender wood is necessarily em- 
ployed, which in exposed positions is A ee 
certain of being fractured ; but papier-maché is of 


top has been much used in ornamenting some of 

the rooms in the British Museum. The others re- 

semble those on this page, being similar in cha- 

racter and employed in a like manner. The upper 

of the two designs occupying the third column 
ce} 


of these compositions is sufficient to show that the 
material is capable of repeating ev ing that 
can be done in wood. Seme af these works are 
small, but the material is equally available for any 
composition, how delicate or complicated soever 


to plaster for archi embellishment, 
could be so convenient for the ornamen 





are all qualiti 
of the Kind, and shack 
other in 


such a consistency that nothing short of violence 
will injure it. The sh ness and truth of some 
of the designs upon the following show that 
the material is capable of mo into any | 
degree of finish. _ The laurel leaf design at the 


~ > 


is a small table screen, and the lower is a sereen 
uniting great mechanical merit with much taste in 
design, as it may be used either as a or the 
top may be fixed horizontally, so as to : of its 
being used as a work-table. The alto relievo of some 





it may be. C the 


onsidering aly eee 
f utility, to p 
of every meee < Senet any it sasried, 


ifficult to assign a limit to the utility 
at thio material. ‘We have shown its superiority 
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perfect safety. A new pereie, 


article of furniture, an old ceiling could be, 
in a very few hours, if necessary, decorated in any 
prescribed taste. from age or other 

the ornaments of an ancient stuccoed ply 
ceiling have fallen to pieces, or when, as is fre- 











quently the case, even in recent works, plaster or- 
naments have detached themselves simply a the 
operation of their own weight, papier-maché is 
often employed in repairing the injury, and with 


perfect success. Ornaments of any degree of bold- 





ness, freedom, and relief may be adjusted to a 
ceiling without the least risk, and when, perhaps, 
the timbers are so slight, that peeel plaster com- 
positions might be dangerous. And however well- 
suited the material may be for restoration in an- 





cient works, it is not less perfectly fitted for the 
embellishment of modern architecture, as columns 
of every order and degree of embellishment, not 
only the capitals and bases, but the entire shafts, 
whether fluted in the classic style, or fretted over 





be ceiling ws ee Secnsins of each division 
ng occupied by a circ composition, accom- 
panied by a variety of chaste fo! gm Bane 

the divisions of the ceiling. The terior, also, of 
the temporary House of Lords, as restored after 





Pendent articles of furniture. 
namental kinds. - 
glow an ds The composi 


in | Castle. 


with arabesques as in the cinque-cento and Elizabe- 
than style, are executed with perfect facility. 

The interior of the Pantheon is entirely orna- 
mented with papier-maché, so also is Grocers’ Hall 
in the city, the effect of which is extremely elegant. 


the fire in 1834, was ornamented with papier- 
maché ; as are also, ogpowrecnenting es of 
Besides its use in the formation of 


dependent ornament and accessory, the succeeding 
pages show its use in the manufacture of inde- 





the screens upon this page are also filled with 

work or velvet, and are of various sizes. 

The other are > ye 
with 





employed, as for the enrichment of altar-pieces 
ceama coaet, pellery fronts, and wherever carving 


could with advantage be emp 


The progress 
of the material as a substitute 


minor ornamen- 


tation for plaster is considerable, as bouquets and 
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from that which the present manufacturer found | 


under the same name; and as being a medium in 
which may be realized the most beautiful forms it 
is as much entitled to consideration as any other 
in which are repeated the most valuable concep- 
tions of the artist. It were, therefore, much to 
be desired that those forms and compositions in 
which it should be b t forward should be the 
best that were to be Everything that is 
beautiful in the vegetable world has contributed in 
some shape or other to ornament. All the varieties 
+ of arabesque have again and again supplied 
their quota; but there is yet an inexhaustible store 
of new combinations to be formed, even of those 
combinations, which according to their greater 
degree of felicity, are called styles. The material 
in aggre as admitting of alto-relievo, is admi- 
rably adapted for new combinations and style. 
We cannot separate our own art from that of other 
countries—it is by them that we are stimulated in 
arts, as by us they are stimulated in manufactures. 
Every country in Europe is in art looking back to 
the old masters; all schools are consulting the 
men who lived antecedent to Raffaelle and his 
contemporaries, as from the latter the aspirations 


such parts are in any other material. The other 
ene 2 ee beautiful in com- 
position. In the original work the whole of the 
components of the frame are clear and in 
execution. The cut below r ts a table- 
bracket, three feet intended to be attached to the 
wall, resting also on the floor. 

It might be supposed that this substance would 


this point, but in those cases in which it has been 
employed in exterior decoration it is in perfectly 

condition, and bids fair to remain so. The 
material called ierre, employed in France 
in exterior decoration is a prepara analogous 
to papier-maché ; but there is a difference between 
them which must be fatal to the former, and 
that is its permeability to moisture, which must be 








Se a 
not suffer exposure to 

is the fact. Even oa but the contrary 
last century has most successfully resisted ae 
teriorating influences of exposure ; it may, there. 
fore, be presumed, that the improved many 
shown to be in every wa: So much superior in 
other will not fail in this. It has not yet 
been tly long in use to speak positively on 


4 Pd 


destructive of its consistency. On the latter 
ture exerts no injurious gerne 

is well known, will remain uninjured in exposed 
situations during nearly a century. The best evi- 
dence we have of this is afford by the exterior 
ornaments at the back of the house of Sir William 
Chambers in Berners-street, which are stil] in a 


very good state of preservation; and this is the 








of the durability of the material ; but, after all, if it 
be absorbent of moisture, and thus rendered soft, it 
is most reasonable to suppose that it must 

injury. Time, therefore, alone can be the real 
test of its merits: no chemical iy nag fe 
can in anywise be satisfactory; for any factitious 


| old manufacture with all its defects. There are 
| other works in town and country of the same date 
| as those in Berners-street, and all, it is believed, in 
| an equally good state of preservation. The carton- 
ierre is very extensively employed in France 
or the decoration of edifices of imposing cha- 
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this way 


racter ; it might be supposed that its application in 
been justified by satisfactory proof 


yield superfluous moisture without suffering ulti- 
mate solution. It can only be ascribed to the 


| apathy of the time that the old papier-maché was 


not more extensively employed for exterior orna- 


| ment; it istrue it was comparatively flat, poor, 
| and in every way insufficient, but had, in that 


of the former were drawn, and it is with the 
hope of like results that the moderns look so far 
back. The French and German schools of 
decorative art have diligently collected all the | 
works of their early masters, and rendered them 
contributive to pov ee productions; but it is to | 
the early part of the sixteenth century that we are 
more indebted than to Dyes period, as the 
page of the art-history of that time is adorned by 
the most illustrious names. There is, however, 
a wide difference between the highest points at- 
tained by all the schools of this era, especially 
by those of Italy. The German school flourished 
at this time, and to it the decorative art of 
Europe owes extensive obligations, although here 
= Pag 4 = off the trammels AS constrained 
, for when originality or peculiar feeli is 
shown in its works, amg fA find pocbent, wi 
scarcely any exception, an element very different 
from our apprehension of the highest quality of 
beauty. any of the most beautiful designs 
which have been gathered from antique remains 
have been carved in wood or stone with the most 





elaborate finish. The richest of these are perfectly 
inimitable in this material, as may be seen 
in the com of the designs in the fl 
lowing page, first of is a cir- 
cular glass or picture-frame; the style of 
its ornament is similar to that of the florid 
sections on the second and third pages, 
showing the universal utility of these com- 
tions. Below this is a glass similarly 
and it may be of this work, 
so many and slender 
in it these are 


projections 
much less likely to be injured than 





day, the taste for ornament existed more popu- 
larly, it had undoubtedly been rendered more 
worthy of notice. 


Sade 
‘ VAS 
(ame 


OL ae AT 


to which it is attached, shows that the progress of 
the lathing and other parts fowenle decay, is 
more advanced than that of the cc tion 
which in its new character will be more than ever 
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material so constituted—i not formed, in a 
great measure of earthy matter can admit and again 


With res to itsdurabilty for interior embel- 
lishment, there is evidence of a more satisfactory 
kind, as there exist many pier frames, 
chimney-pieces, &c., in this ma' which must 
have been made early in the last cen . Arecent 
examination of the old papier- work at 
Chesterfield ——— eee — porn Not 
that in ceilings also it is no ; 
fact a comparison between this and the wood work 
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lied in modern embellishment 
ey eer y than is generally supposed; the | nament has been app 
many engravings, however, which we here pre- | book-cases and on, articles A furniture it is 


more extensively 





sent, sufficiently show that there is no style of 
ornament beyond its adaptability. It has been 
advantageously employed in furniture enrichment. 
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In a vast variety of wae fee Severin of or- 
success. 


menting them in 
a taste conform- 
_ with that = 
e apartment 

which ma: 

especial if the 
manner be Go- 
thic, the whole 
of the enrich- 
ment may be 
most advantage- 
ously executed 
in papier-maché 
as elaborate pin- 
nacles and pen- 
dants, highly or- 
namented cor- 
bels, open work, 
frets, deeply un- 
der-cut rosettes 

and spandril and 
mitre, or inter- 
section orna- 
ments; even the 
most delicate 
tracery is exe- 
cuted with per- 
fect ease, and 
at an expense 


which, “ other 
means orna- 
mentation, must 
be considerably enhanced. 

The preceding pages show nume- 
rous articles of furniture, according 
to Mr. Biele- 
feld’s method 
of manufac- 
ture; withtwo 
more of these 
our selection 
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bracket in that 
style most pro- 
perly called 














nothing can } 
exceed the 

grace of the 
com 





to which we find it carried. As far as we can learn, 
ars that it is dealt with precisely as wood, in 
ap it to the embellishment of furniture. It 







































may be cut with the saw and chisel, may yy 
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, the composition receives _ the 
more readily than other ma 
of the usual cost of gilding is saved. 
order that the full value of these ornaments may 
be understood in their application to apartments 
which have never been intended to receive such 
additions, and to which other ornament could not 








be added without 
to state Sp results 


where it is desired to 


tion, it will be necessary 
inquiries as to the actual 

the ornaments. In cases 
asimple cornice, and the 

use of plaster is entirely set aside, a small fillet or 

wood is to the ceili 

ted to it the ornaments, whic 


and if the attachment of the object be intended to 
conceal apertures for ventilation, it becomes 
hat it be screwed to a blocking on the 
en ornamental corners are fixed to 
ceilings, it is generally sufficient to employ small 
tions be unusually heavy, 
to the timbers by means of 
In ordinary cases the 
nails are assisted by strong glue, 
ves a firmness to the work 
all question of insecurity. 
ith frets, friezes, and all super- 
of fixing is employed, all that is 
of fixi employ: t 
to observe, is that the 
nails or brads take hold of the 
laths. When rooms are fitted with 
els in the old French and 
talian styles, the same methods 
the ornament are to 
only less caution is 


weight of the work " operates 
differently. In cases of attac 
ornament to walls and 


nails; but if the 
they must be attac 








































sufficient to sustain it, 
but glue or cement is com- 


The prospects of our own or- 
are at present 
- <“s ap they ever 
ve been, our sc 
has not effected all that 

ight have been desired, 
ing the time of its establish. 











ee 


been mentioned, as ornamented with 
maché, there are the 

servative Club-house, hos a, the bo 
club-houses, the gallery at Drayton 
Gothic ce Johnstown Castle 
Wexford, Ireland, North-wood House, Tal. 
Mad ow, and many other public and private 
manufacture is thet extent thie setal 


at extensive p to 

which the durability of the material e 
valuable qualities are so justly “a 
e@ renaissance, we may term it, of " 
maché was effected by Mr. Bielefeld shout reey 
years ago, but his present premises in W. 4 
street North, Strand, have been built only hoy 
seven years: the extent of the plan is 
pare | one hundred feet by six, and it 

_ be yo to divine how 
is space is disposed into all the 

of a manufactory, extensive far topiel ae 
would appear in a space so limited. The basement 

contains an engine of some six or eight horse 
the use of which is to drive lathes in one depart. 
ment, and machinery in another—that of the manu- 
facture of the new patent frames—it works the 
rollers by which the designs are impressed on the 
wood; and the steam from the boiler heats every 
department of the manufactory. These rooms are 
surrounded by vaults in which are kept the metal 
moulds by which the design is communicated to the 
material. The weight of metal so stored is about 
one hundred tons, and the cost of insuring, would 
be so considerable that the proprietor does not con- 
sider himself justified in adding this to his other 
heavy expenses. The ground floor is laid out in 
show-rooms, counting-house, &c.; and here it is 
that the beautifully combined results of the whole 
of the other departments are seen. Our selection of 
cuts affords but a very limited conception of the very 
numerous objects and patterns which are arranged 
in these rooms, where it is at once seen that the 
utilities of the material are made available in every 
way. Above these rooms is an entresol, where the 
resses are worked by means of which the paper in 
its wet state is pressed into the mould, the form of 
which it is thus made to assume. Of these there 
are fifteen of various powers, one of them a hy- 
draulic press, exerts a power equal to a weight of 
eighty tons. Here are also drying-rooms, with 
a temperature of 120 degrees. Above this is 
the graining and gilding room. Over the gilders 
is a workshop for ornamenting and manu- 
facturing the material into arti On an- 
other story of the building the works are packed, 
and still higher is the carpenter’s shop; but be- 
sides these extensive Sopereaente there are other 


serve. This ha been pre 
ner as = uen Boutrnss 
tenacit ich are amo 
passed under a press with the metal mould of the 
tended pattern ; it is then dried so as to acquire 
substance. The process of making te nese 
is this:—the pattern is first executed ye y, 
from which a mould io mate ee Te- 
produces the design _—_ _ — 
cast is finished ty cane, is then ready 
- rm 2 
Pied the design tit naaiacee 
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THE (SO-CALLED) VELASQUEZ 
PORTRAIT OF CHARLES I. 





Exhibition is now open in London of a portrait 
uae I., assumed tobe the identical portrait 
inted by the great Spanish painter Velasquez. 
t does not rest on probability that when Prince 
Charles and the Duke of Buckingham were at 
Madrid on their romantic mission, in 1623, the 
Prince should have been anxious to have his = 
trait executed by Mags ope The painter had 
just then risen to the high eminence of court pa- 
tronage, and the portrait he executed of his Sove- 
reign was the wonder of the day. That this desire 
on the part of Prince Charles did e and that 
such a portrait was actually painted, is, indeed, 
certain—inasmuch as its execution has | no- 
ticed by the Spanish writers on Art of the period. 
The exhibited portrait then relies for authen- 
ticity either on the pedigree pen A unbroken, 
to be confirmed by documentary evidence—or on 
the anylysis of its artistic execution, and com- 
ison with other portraits by the same master. 
ff documents have been found which trace the 
descent. of possession through upwards of 
two .centuries, and were made public, the 
title would be at once established. Many rea- 
sons may withhold this proof for the present, and, 
|| perhaps, it is wise to tax the public to judge 
|| of it artistically ; certainly an inquiry of this kind 
|| is of great advantage to incipient amateurs. The 
notices which have hitherto been given by the 
Press have chiefly borne reference to the costume, 
the accessories, and the episode in the distance, of 
a fierce conflict. These points have been carefully 
discussed: and it appears a natural deduction that 
a young Prince on a romantic love-errand to a 
foreign state, at a time of peace, would be re- 
presented in all the magnificence of silk, velvet, 
and embroidery, with a background of sylvan 
scenery such as lovers seek; or the more gorgeous 
display of palatial architecture and gardens apper- 
taining to the rank of the illustrious personage. 
Therefore, it is alone from the artistic execution 
that we are disposed to say we do not in the 
performance recognise the work of Velasquez. 
Although it is truly assumed that we have but as 
rare pictures the works of this painter in England, 
yet our private collections contain a fair sprinklin 
of his known meds ag and they are of suc 
high quality that he can be very rightly judged 
by the comparison. The great character of the 
pencil of Velasquez is the certainty and animation 
of a large touch, with a full brush occasionally 
dashing slightly over the surface, and, the next 
moment, impregnating the canvas with solid 
masses of sparkling colour. The exhibited picture 
is tame in these qualities : the smoothness of the 
glove, the flatness of the curtain, and the laboured 
ckground are evidences of imitation or timidity, 
and are not, as Edwin Landseer says of Velasquez, 
“large Art on a small scale.” e could discuss 
potas span of gh ge with reference to the 
wo fine portraits by the master possessed b 
Lord Ellesmere ; a portrait of Philip IV., in Lord 
Ashburton’s collection ; an historical picture of four 
whole-length life-size figures, in Stafford House ; 
and several others we are acquainted with, but we 
should, by so doing, arrive at the same conclusion. 
It would be dogmatical to assert that it is not 
b Velasquez ; it is but an individual opinion we 
oer, to induce a rigidly critical study of the work 
upon eu rtocicien of the science; and, if mistaken, 
we should find our deficiency of judgment rich} 
compensated b y 
pe y the recovery of a work of Art— 
operant to its history. 
. > nat it is a truly fine picture of the period is 
jatioputable: it becomes no question here by whom 
it really has been painted: on that we omit 
the opinion we have aie) It be a fertile 





source of interesting in among amateurs; 
and we have no dutee te = e which 
the view of it will bountifull pete» wns a 
We should not have call coaamae if we had 
thought its exhibition based on a lucrative - 


lation of profit or sale: on the 
the possessor has incurred hyn as ct 


from a pure love of Art-—rendered enthusiastic 
lor elu, confidence in having recovered one of its 


coi anne mate painted tl 











THE SCENERY OF THE STAGE. 


Durtine the last few years, and particularly since 
the formation of Schools of Design, it is im ble 
not to have observed the great efforts which have 
been made to develo A omg feeling for the 
advancement of the e . The literary por- 
tion of th® community have been among the most 
poe che tee ti peposs. ree Fee es one: 
ously‘and continuously urged its importance, as in- 
fluehcing the social condition of humanity. Inde- 
péndent of the increased facilities of admission for 
the public to national edifices, museums, picture 
galleries, and free exhibitions of cartoons, under 
the auspices of a Royal Commission, many collec- 
tions of the productions of industrial skill, which 
are dependent on design or form, have been created. 
A competition has been excited, having for its ulti- 
mate aim the double object of cultivating the true 
principles of ideal beauty, as well as of enlarging 
the enjoyment of its gifts by the reniunerative ex- 
tension of manufacture. The most humble articles 
in common use are found to be susceptible of im- 

arting lessons to educate: the eye ‘and mind; it 


s constantly urged that the elegant and chaste . 


in pattern costs no mofe'than the clumsy and ili- 
formed. New claims for approbation are almost 
daily offered by our artisans, who safely calculate 
on the now awakened spirit ; and that the progress 
of refinement will reward the successful ori- 
ginator of a new mental gratification. 

While all efforts are moving Art towards its 
legitimate destination, it- would be even unwise 
to allow any useful channel to remain stationary, 
or undirected to the same beneficial end. There 
is certainly one of vast capability which has hitherto 
been sluggish inits pace of ap se amet se Drama, 
whether lyrical, poetical, or choregraphical. 

If a comparison were made between the number 
of persons who visit during the day the free Insti- 
tutions, exhibitions of works of Art, or objects 
dependent on artistic conception, and those who 
are nightly assembled to witness dramatic per- 
formances in the many theatres of the Metro- 
polis, the majority of the latter would be over- 
whelming in numerical amount. The audiences 
are tongregated for the sole purposes of the 
pleasurable gratification of the eye and ear, are 
open to all its impressions, and awakened to ec- 
static delight at any excellence displayed. Surely 
when ree. masses of individuals are gather 
together under a condition so favourable to the 
imparting of instruction as this vehicle of rational 
amusement, the Scenery of the Stage must enjoy 
wondrous facilities and opportunities of expounding 
the theories of the Imitative Arts. Every scene 
poe to the gaze of a theatrical audience is a 

esson in architecture, composition, aérial and 
linear perspective, as well as in many others of the 
ges principles upon which Fine Art is founded. 
‘he violation of either of these principles in stage 
decoration is as gross a desecration of the Drama 
as the neglect of grammatical construction would 
be in the dialogue, or of false intonation in vocal 
enunciation. Nor is truth of costume less influen- 
tial in completing the illusion upon which dramatic 
performance relies, or of bearing its full share of 
advantageous instruction to an inquiring mind. 

The scale of improvement, either in invention of 
subject, or execution in colour, of Stage 4 
has not been regularly p ve, nor has it sus- 
tained the advances it occasionally made in this 
country. This instability may have arisen from 
the same impulses which have hastened the dege- 
nerate condition of the English Drama ; and, cer- 
tainly, the ordinary painters of its scenic decora- 
tions have not proved very zealous or efficient 
auxiliaries to the falling cause. Not so with 
Italian Opera, for that has pr with an 
cee pa and pecuniary 
have not met 


augmented e 
scenic displa prt So 


tions of , Bellini, 
whet, dietoyels an po fog King's 
m as the 
Seanad ef a new scene; for a succession of 
it never ventured beyond a 


up old canvas, perpetrated 








peodke pened lh po AB a curtain was 
up, and rev a vista of temples of 
Greek architecture. . It would be unjust to vat 
mentioning that the drop scene then ed was 
an Italian lundsca) with figures, ted by W. 
Tresham, R.A. was certainly a flatierin 
and wholesome tribute to the School of 


Painting in its juvenility. Tresham’s tableau re- 
mained as a drop scene until it was fairly worn 
threadbare, before it was replaced by the magni- 
ficent curtain of M. Ciceri. same season saw 
a friend of M. Cice:i’s, Mons. Zarra, installed in 
Ho filled this departanent vere tetiasrorily, with 

e this department very sa‘ with 
the limited means dis: ble, to the con- 
tinued litigations in which this estab ent was 
involved. M. Zarra continued to be so employed 
for eighteen years, and produced some very fine 
and carefully-studied designs, displaying more 
fertility of invention than any other scene-painter 
in England previously. en this artiste left 
the theatre it fell into the hands of embarrassed 
and vs ulators, until finally the legal diffi- 
culties which had so long cankered the greatest 
lyric arena in the Metropolis were brought to a 
termination, and Mr. Lumley became its sole 
lessee and . It might have been hoped 
that the opportunity so gloriously won would have 

enerated the noble feeling of progressing excel- 
ence in every branch of Art necessary to achieve 
the utmost possible perfection. Under this belief 
one of the most poetic, romantic, and imaginative 
of our painters, a distinguished member of the 
Royal Academy, in an enthusiastic desire to dis- 
play the resources of his art on a grand scale 
offered his assistance to Mr. Lumley, to design an 
superintend the execution of the scenery. That 
it was a perfect con amore enthusiasm and love 
of grand conception, is certain, as the painter’s 
pecuniary interest would have been abridged if his 
offer had been accepted. But his communication 
did not receive even the courtesy of a reply—a 
circumstance for which we can only account by 
supposing that it never came into the hands of 
Mr. Lumley. 

In our National Theatres it har occasionall 
fared better under the hands of Sianfield an 
Roberts ; but these periods were of fle a 
tion, and came to us only occasionally, like the 
aberrations of comets, to excite ing wonder 
and delight. The recollection of Stanfield's deco- 
rations to “ Acis aed Galatea” ba a he = 

tten while any o eh gee: ive who enjoy 
the fortunate aeaen of being present at a bril- 
liant reunion of the ane and Artistic 
aston 4 All honour to , who t them 

er! 

n Italy, the scenery of an or ballet is of 
equal im ee to the . It is alwa 


as 

ancient school of , and executed with the 
same grandeur beng ron Hen idea, At the- 
atre of La Scala alone upwards of one hundred 
‘| and twenty new scenes are painted ually; 
and, of such interest are these decorations in 
that classic land of Art, that, as ay ss 
a new operatic performance 

stage, so does a series of engra , 
contemporaneously with the of the 
music, the scenery which has con- 
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extensive an un- | other specimens of the artist, predict by pur- for the 

dertaking to engage in this inquiry with the | suing his novel task with the ‘ame ardour and | Scchosctisa of dhe nafnemenns of ebdienda: 

numerous for | skill, soon rank amon at masters 

pote extresiemans, snd we shall, therefore, con- | of his time, and ecgnine Sie in historical | TTALY.—Rome.—Schrader, the eminent his- 
it to the two 


and Drury Lane. ing ——Schwanthaler’s studio is the great | torical painter, has lately com an excellent 
never Sail te don than some one af aditcovermaetion beatin, ae picture, the more to be as this branch of 


The others to 0 

conventional scenes, which muster for all | varian Pygmalionis ever busy in new creations, all | the art of painting, for many reasons, still con- 

ages and all countries; if ar j Sart at- inapized ith the irit of his genius; every month tinues to be so insufficiently cultivated that a good 
it rarely amounts to more a hotch- | exhibits new models awaiting the industry and art | historical production must ever be looked -_ 

Soo sieeiooiom For the present we postpone the | of the caster to resist the common casualties of and ha as a rare phen 


omenon, The 
detail, but in our ensuing Journal the destructive powers of nature, and remain | ject of the work is ‘The Surrender of Calais to 
pa ey of the new Italian for man cebulin op te: be ies of contem- | Edward II. Sehsodes bes. Wee the in 
Opera now Covent-garden Theatre— | por onumental Art. We have seen and ad- | cident at the moment ws citizens Te 
Giving effect to the Liguie Drama, by the sister Art | mired the modele of four * Victories,’ to ornament ee te ae —— > scaffold. 
of interior the Befreiungshalle or Hall } pb P having ed ~ amen’ = a 
serviee from this powerful source; we believe also | The idea and conception of whole circle of | 4 subject must comprise. 
the improvements that have been, and improve- | statues are said to have originated in the genius FRANC#.— Panis. — Horace Vernet has sent 
that may be, intro- | of King Louis himself. Several other statues, to | to Bloisa painting for thes now in pro- 
duced, will be more than remunerative to those | be placed in the same locality, are completed. No | gress in favour o ; 
whose capital is invested in Stage speculations. less striking are those for the Bohemian Walhalla, | of the Loire. The Algeria, 
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influenced ; to remain inactive is to wait | The figures of Libussa, the lacroix, Cogniet, &e., are also contributors to this 
for ruin; to advance is at once to plant the seed | Premysl, an old agriculturist, receiving a crown, | good work.——General Deleambre has made ® 
and to gather in the harvest. his left hand ng the mystic hazelnut-tree | present of his bust by C. Elschoet to the Museum 
With the spirit of ri that influences and | twig, are admirably executed, A full-length of Douai.—The Society of Painters, Engraten, 
animates the two theatres Italian we up, ordered by Duke of Devonshire, in | &c,, have held their annual at the ~ 

have no concern ; but we shall rejoice if both the Cicoase masstle,, is in puageese, and will beer t- de Ville; the Baron Taylor i 
Lessees will bear in mind, that while each finds | timony to the skill of the Bavarian sculptor.— | usual reports were read by M. , ee 
his account in procuring the aid of the best singers, | Fi) "s execllent pointing of ‘Ths Declaration happy to report the progress of this excellent 
each may make it answer his purpose to show how of Jadgment in s vil ’ lately exhibited | Society, which already extends its aid to msuy 
the scenery of the one Theatre can outvie the other. ccd menchs odenleel, wan dcmmnianiens’ tea private artists ; there are now on the lists 2600 mea 
See gentleman, Herr Jacobs, proprietor of a large ma- Gers, and these are daily increasing. —M. C. & 
bas. Vemma Herr Lewis Emanuel D Techie oy deed, ol th He was 0 per 
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THE CRY FROM IRELAND. 
Br Mus. S.C. Bar. 


Tue wail stil] comes so Spar hen it is 
neither so deep nor #0 as it was a 5 
into many ee numbers have emigrated ; 
hali-starved, and 


yo 


fi 


reat 
Hitst 
ial 


must have 
has given “ Heart”—which 
"—to a sag who, — be- 
yond the present, have, in various instances, 
by individual assistance, taken the 
off the road-work, and are now able 
to remit the fruits of the industry they have 
80 judiciously created, to England for sale. If this 
admirable system can be “‘ worked out,” I see more 
to hten the future than can possibly arise from 
any. Government ‘ scheme” for permanently 
benefiting Ireland. Help the people to help them- 
selves, and a moral regeneration is at once com- 
menced. Several industrial schools are arising 
similar to one set on foot by the Rev. George R. 
Gildea, Rector of Newport, in the poverty-stricken 
county of Mayo; disapproving of gratuitous relief, 
as tending to perpetuate a and instruct 
the alms-taker to fall back periodically upon the 
hard earnings and self-denial of others; and, 
anxious to induce the people around him to make 
some industrial effort to help themselves, last 
Jan this good cle offered the women— 
et can 4 was no di t task to induce to leave 
the road-work—employment at flax-spinning, for 
which he pro a plan, now adopted by many 
— benevolent and earnest persons like him- 
self :— 

“ For any sum of money sent to him he e ed 
to return the amount, at cost price, in linens, such 
as are manufactured by the Russian peasantry— 
of pure flax, hand-spun, hand-wove, and grass- 
bleached, of the most durable kind, invaluable 
for all household purposes.” 

This has been so well supported that above 
siz persons are now employed in their own 

at the occupation best suited to their 
habits and skill. Mr. Gildea conveys the happy 
inte , “That amon those women a 
— ded industrial exertion is called forth, 
and that self-respect begins already to show itself 
as one of the results.” 

The worthy rector of Newport writes me that 
he cannot receive any fresh orders for some time, 
#0 well is this scheme supported; but there is a 
shadow coming, which there is happily still time 
to dispel :— 

“ Mr. Gildea is anxious to be enabled to offer to these 

reduced 

still xcite to in- 

is particu'arly suited to the cultiva- 

tion of flax, which is more val than any white crop. 
Various causes have combined to render the people of this 


, which I send off 
ly as quickly as I receive them, in small or 











somewhat 
the best 


thine ts 1a ea Poa wt 


rae oy “ relief commi 

of the Art-Un1on Journal have sent their aid 
three different times to Glandore, to Ballydehob, 
to Carlow, to Bannow, to Mayo, repeatedly to 
Cork, to a private case of intense su near 
Clonmel, to relieve which what I was able to 
send was sadly inefficient. Small charities are 
angel-winged; and, when I again record my thank- 
fulness, I know I shall have still more to tell of 
liberality. 

The Rosery, Old Brompton, April 24. 
—— a —__—_ 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tue House of Lords is now open, but the de- 
corations are still very incomplete, although 
the general effect, even in this state, is most 
gorgeous. Our present notice is limited to a 
very brief description, as it is our purpose 
hereafter to describe the Houses of Parliament 
at some length, and to consider the present 
effect which resulted from these works, and 
also the probable influences which they may exert 
in future. The whole of the drawings for the in- 
terior decorations were made by Mr. in; and 
the whole of the wood-carvings were, in the first 
instance, worked out for finishing by the ma- 
chinery of Messrs. Jordan and Co.—the power and 
execution of which we have so frequently eulogized. 
The House is lighted by six windows—six each 
side of the east and west walls—and between those 
windows are niches for the bronze statues of barons 
who were instrumental in procuring Magna Charta. 
In accordance with the character of the interior, 
these windows will be fitted with painted glass ; 
there is, however, only one that is yet finished. 
As a trial of effect, two gilt ae statues—those 
of Archbishop Langton and Fitzwalter—have been 
set up in their places, and the execution of the 
series in bronze is intended as soon as they can be 
conveniently effected. The ceiling is divided into 
eighteen principal compartments by massive beams, 
and each of these is subdivided into minor com- 
partments, containing a centre surrounded b 
panels. These beams and —. are a ric 
— colour, but the general hue of the ceiling is 
lue, with appropriate blazonry and enrichments. 
The spaces set apart for fresco are, of course, 
not yet filled, with the exception of that over the 
throne, which we announced was in pr 
Mr. Dyce, and which is now finished with ad- 
mirable effect. The subject is ‘The Baptism of 
Ethelbert, the first Christian King of England.’ 
The whole of the fittings are of Baltic oak, the 
panelling being ornamented with carving of a 
character extremely rich. This D rem 3 covers 
the walls both above and below the gallery. The 
railing of the gallery is of brass of appropriate 
design exquisitely worked out; and the carving 
below the gallery is surmounted by a frieze in- 
scribed “ Fear od; honour the Queen.” The 
gallery is beautifully supported by a composition 
of tracery rising as a cove from the 


regpens £ 
the compartments of this portion of the works 
bear the arms of the successive sovereigns and 
chancellors from the period of the institution of 


the House of Lords as a te House in the 
reign of Edward III. The throne is placed at the 
south extremity of the House; on the dais, which 
rises three steps, there is a principal canopy over 
the chair of the Queen; another, rising above 
that of the Prince Consort; the third being for 
the Prince of Wales; and the backs of these ca- 
— bear the respective coats of arms. The 
P neipal chair is carved and gilt, and otherwise 
ighly ornamented with enamels, the back and 
arms g covered with velvet eo the — 
arms. The two other chairs are similar in de- 
sign, but smaller. The floor of the House is 
covered with a rich blue carpet broken with gold ; 
and the whole is 02 eso lighted by thirty-two 
branches rising from ‘the sides of the niches, and 
four magnificent candelabra—two near the throne, 
opposite extremity, cock testing thirteen lighr 
ite ex , ts. 

are actrees other details all contributive 


to general 





JULES SOHN’S PLASTIC COMPOSITION, 
By W. Cooxe Tarxor, LL.D. 


Ix the January number of the Arr- 

a a as notice of the plastic 

rial devised Mr. Jules Sohn, and thich teed 
applied with the most perfect success to 

exact copies of statues, reliefs, 

vit Landon in tke ole of se a a 

v course of 

invite public attention to his = pe 
which promises to prove as im 

sculptor as engraving to the painter, or 

to the author. his invention 


Sasso 
1 ere his art can find 
tunities for ex , and where te cea 
diffusion of artistic taste, by su; ying artistic 
objects at a cheap rate, are sure my 
It is impossible to view the modern 
France, and even of Italy, without being tempted 
to exclaim with the patriotic Syrian, “ Are 
Pharphar and Abama, the rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the rivers of Israel?” Our modern 
school of English sculpture is now second to none 
in the civilized world; but means are wanting to 
—_— its merits known to the : 
e processes of statuary-co hitherto used in 
this country are not adequate the artistic wants 
of the nation. Cheverton’s copies and reductions 
in ivory and alabaster are exquisitely beautiful and 
faithful ; Copeland's statuary porcelain 
approaches alabaster in beauty of mater 
has attained high perfection in accuracy of repro- 
duction ; but Cheverton’s works can only be the 
luxuries of the rich, and Copeland’s ‘statuary 
porcelain will not bear the rough 


must ever ensure the approbation and the 

age of the virtuoso ; Copeland's statuary 

must, for similar reasons, hold its 

macy in the decorations of the drawing-room and 
the Lenstiote's but Sohn comes to supply the wants 
of the library, the study, and the school ; his com- 
position imitates perfectly the colours and polish 
of marble, the hues of old —e and 
even the tints which age gives to stone. Neither 
dust nor moisture injure it; and a clea 
napkin is always cient to remove any 
stain, any dimness, or any dulness which may 
have gathered on its polish. The of the 
calcareous earth of which it is composed gives the 
ie such —t as to wane Gan 

solid to be easy of transport, an are, 

it be desired, susceptible of a which gives 
them the hardness and durabi.ity of stone. 

Now that drawing and design are beginning to 
occupy their proper places in the elementary edu- 
cation of the manufacturing classes, it is 
mense advantage to have means afforded 
multiplication of cheap and accurate 
works of Art. A new incentive 
sculptors ; hitherto, what may, by 
abuse of terms, be called their 
has Been limited. Their 
bited, have disappeared 
countrymen, or are 
which, however dicated 
viously defective and harsh, 
opacity of the material. Of 
sculptors, most ay wats 
the names; a pri 

imens of the ares of Thorwaldsen, 

Rietschel, of Schwanthaler, and 

similarly 
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THE ASSEMBLAGE AT THE MANSION 
OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


age 
the altirta thet hace Sooke iy ES 
elevated rank i is coun recognise MIND 
< i pre wae ont 


as a distinction—clai en- 


The men of Science, Art, and Letters owe much 
to the Marquis of Northampton, who, as Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, has brought together 
in social intercourse, the loftiest in position an 
ns in comparatively humble stations, whose 
figh—but whose only—claims have been the 
exertion of intellect for the advantage of mankind. 

We record with exceeding pleasure that Sir 
Robert Peel, on Saturday, the 24th of April, 
received, at his mansion in Whitehall Gardens, 
a large party to whom he had issued invitations. 
That party consisted of noble men and noble 
ladies, artists, men of letters, and others who have 
been instrumental to forwarding the interests of 
Art: for the occasion which called so many 
remarkable. persons together was the rearrange- 
ment of his famous Gallery of Dutch Masters 
in the apartments which have been decorated with 
— regard to its due effect. 

here is, perhaps, no re of any rank in 
the kingdom who can so largely influence the po- 
sition of the intellectual ‘‘ order’—an order to 
which, it is needless to say, Sir Robert Peel em- 
phatically belongs; and an order which he never 
forgot while holding a position higher and prouder 
than that of any subject in Europe. 

In the assemblage of the 24th of April, although 
the majority of visitors were men who received 
the invitation as a compliment, and felt that they 
were elevated by its being conferred upon them, 
they met many of the highest nobility of the 
realm, including the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquis of Northampton, Lord Ashburton, Lord 
Mahon, aad others, whose names (writing at a late 
period of the month with no list at our command) 
we cannot call to mind.. There were many ladies, 
too, among the guests—and they also were mingled, 
with that taste which suggested the pro- 
cedure—ladies of rank, and ladies whose rank is 
of their own creation. 

_ Of the Artists present we might print a long 
list: we may omit some; but we noticed Messrs. 
Eastlake, Maclise, Turner, Baily, Uwins, Pickers- 
gil, Wyon, Hart, Leslie, Knight, Lee, David 
berts, Stanfield, Etty, Sir Wm. » Macdowell, 
Chalon, Witherington, Landseer, Howard, Jones, 
A. Cooper, Sidney Cooper, Ward, Frost, Horsley, 
Hart, Severn, Parris, Foley, Bell, Prout, Cristall, 
Fisk, Hurlstone, &c. &c. Am the more pro- 
minent men of letters were Sir Henry Ellis, 
Messrs. Hawkins, Rogers, Hallam, and Charles 
Dickens, &c, &c. 
Pig mension uae been cntioaly eehaneanted wit 
aim.of rendering it a perfect ex e 0 
the progress which interior ornament ioe mode 
among us. After passing the outer hall, which is 
quite plain in character, the grand staircase and 
minor hall offer the first fruits of the labour and 
skill which have been for some past months here 
actively engaged. The walls are panelled and 
adorned with medallions painted yl wpe x en- 
riched with cornices and friezes of Pom- 
ap ome se dining-room on “y ound 
e wi ain reliev: bor- 
ders of ornamental eas Sock’ in darker wood, 
and gracefully carried into divisions by ene. 

t lines and ornaments. Over the side 

pled Wilkie’s ‘John Knox preaching ;’ 
and at the opposite end of the room, are six 


pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds. P u 
rp, on ‘which is Mehle 
of -rooms are 


sit om staircase, the 
e 8 b i 
entered. ound, oo apart- 


ments is of a pale 









ag Beha ghey v 
rd du Jardin and the Wou 2 
Elizabeth of 8 hung 


sober greenish hue adopted. The colours emplnyed 
in the embellishment have been admirably con- 
og cee cy a — ve sae — Art which 
are jus pride of the distinguis pacieneee 

and the creat attraction of the deserene mansion. 
We must not omit to mention that the entire 
superintendence of the restoration and ornamental 
design was confided to Sidney Smirke, Esq. 

It is a task peculiarly gratifying to register this 
assemblage of rank and talent within the mansion 
of Sir Robert Peel—a mansion in which, it is safe 
to say, more remarkable men of the present cen- 
tury have been, from time to time, received, than 
in any other house in Europe. 

We can do but very inadequate justice to the 
theme; for the event (it may be so termed with 
much propriety) occurred on the eve of our con- 
signing our Journal to the printer; but we may be 
permitted to express the exceedi ratification 
we ourselves enjoyed -—a gratification felt, no 
doubt, as keenly by every one of the visitors 
brought together on the occasion. 


———= 
TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS entered for home use 
in the United Kingdom in the seal ag od 
0 


, No. 
Single .. ee in .. 860,391 
Single, published in the domi- 
nions of Saxony or Prussia,, 28,239 
Bound or sewn .. se e+ 243,402 ; 
Ditto, published in the domi- 
nions of Saxony or Prussia.. 426 
—— 243,828 
Total ee ee 632,458 


Nationat GALtery.—A slight re-arrangement 
of the pictures has taken place, but it is merely a 
change of position of some which are now better 
seen. On the 3rd of March, 1845, at a meeting of 
the Trustees, a note was read from the Executors 
of her late Royal Highness the Princess Sophia 
Matilda, forwarding the copy of a codicil to her 


will, in which she bequeathed a Yo mae by Salva- 
tor Rosa, to be placed in the National ery. 
The offer was accepted, —— from to 
the high rank of the testator; but on e on 


it was found to be of so inferior a quality that it has 
never been hung, and remains in an apartment 
beneath. On the same day, a picture, by 
Wouters, of ‘ 7 Satyrs,’ was offered as 
a gift by Mr. M. Forster. The Trustees, having 
viewed it, agreed that it should be received. That 


ve arisen from an opinion 6 uently formed 
that its exposure offend the de of many 
visitors. newly-purchased not 
adorn the col until a suitable case, with 
plate glass, is ready to enclose it—such as those 
which protect the and some other valu- 
able works. 


the chair. The 














wat e of process: we have now 
before us two oe 2 of Wilkie’s 
* Rent Day ’ and ‘ Cut ee th are wonder- 
ful for accuracy ; a wanting the 
brilliancy of the original prints. re has just 
been submitted to us, also, the copy, with the 
original print (the actual print from which the 


was made—a proof in its virgin purity), of 
a Sr tng engraved by Anderlossi, after 05 
Ferrato, published in Italy; we are thus enabled 
to compare the two; cod, bapeanam , the re- 

ly striking : does 


y 
less printing; the lights consequently do not 
come ont by any means so brilliantly as in the 
original; but, with this ex there is no 
proof that they are not both from the same plate 
—other than the certainty that the gg plate 
is in Italy, and the copied plate in London. 

Mr. W. Canrenter—the Keeper of Prints in 
the British Museum—has been elected a member 
of the Academy of Fine Arts in Amsterdam, The 
compliment could not have been better bestowed 
upon any gentleman not a professional artist. 

Baitish Musevm.—The number of visits by 
artists and students to the sculpture galleries “ for 


the of study” was 4124 last year, 4266 in 
1844, 5436 in 1844; 4907 in 1843, 
5655 in 1841, and 6354 in 1840. The number o 
visits to the printroom was 4390 in 1846, 5904 in 
1845, 8998 in 1844, 8162in 1843, 8781 in 1842, 7744 
in 1841, and 6717 in 1840, The public are ad- 
mitted to the Museum on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, between ten and four o'clock. Stu- 
dents are admitted to the reading-rooms meee | 
from nine till four; and in summer, from nine 
seven. 

Tue Army anp Navy Civsnovse Compett- 
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duced we have made frequent reference; they are 
of such a nature as to render certain a process 
hitherto, at times, hazardous: nearly all the obsta- 
cles in its way have been removed by his skill, con- 
tinued study, and experienee. 

ALDERMAN Moon been exhibiting during 
the past week, at Buckingham Palace (by gracious 
permission of her yy ee ter a large 
picture—portraits of the yal Family—which 
the Alderman designs to engrave. We have not 
yet had an opportunity of examining it, and must 

pone our review of the work until next month. 

Mr. Norton, of BrruineuaM, has published a 
medal executed in that town, which may be justl 

ronounced am achievement far beyond any wor 

itherto issued from the great manufactory of 
England. We cannot at this moment say who 
is artist: but it does him high honour; it is a 
step greatly in advance, and will. go far to prove 
that what is really good as well as may be 
looked for from se tows gf workshop. It exhibits 
the Saviour—“Salvator Mundi”—in high relief; 
the features are sharp; the hair is remarkably 
distinct, and the draperies are well displayed; the 
hand is especially excellent: it is a copy from the 
most famous of many famous pictures. On the 
reverse the artist has introduced the ‘ Christus 
Consolator” of Ary Scheffer; and, although the 
ted consists of many res, 
i ney as emphatically 
as in the published print. meda) is indeed 
worthy an artist of established fame ; and its pro- 
duction will contribute to better the reputation of 
am. 

Tue Coxt.ectron or Ropert Vernon, Esa., 
50, Patt-matut.—lIt is the intention of this excel- 
lent gentleman again te open his noble colleetion of 
works of modern Art during the months of May 
and June; but, as the pictures are contained in 
the mansion in which he resides, seattered 

chambers he inhabits, and in ne “‘ gallery” 
i devoted to them, Mr. Vernon expects 
to see them 
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Tae Aat-Uniow 
meeting for the allotment of pron een 
Tuesday, the 27th of April, at Dru Hace on 
—too late in the month: to enable us to make any 


— of the 

ue EXuIsition 

parte See tT: 

— of its contents. for us to make any 
UsTS AND Statuprres 1x Cast Inow.—Whep 


te 
bl 


on 

paintings, and 

there are many hundreds; it is remarkab) 
his Grace as he was some twenty years 
posterity will most desire to soubor ibe. 
execution, the work is remarkably effective - 
a fine specimen of Art, and not the less valuable 
because the “Iron Duke”’ is actually commemo- 
rated in iron. There can be no reason why ¢ 
statue of him, life-size, should not be i in 
the same material. The statuette of Mr. 
—a man who has seen thousands of enemies eon- 
verted into friends, and who has “lived 
down evil report”’—is full length ; itis a 
good likeness; the features, although in 

are expressive of thoughtful energy—his great 
characteristic ; the somewhat peculiar figure, too, 
is rendered with remarkable truth. ques- 
tion, this is the best it of the man that hes 
yet been by any art. 

Roya AcapgeMy StupEents.—We learn from 
the “‘ Atheneeum,”’ that “bya recent of 
the Council of the Royal Academy, the for the 

ique figure in the schools of that 
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the students—the jon 
of its importanee, 
from them to the Council.” 

Artists’ Bengvotent Fonp. — The annual 
dinner has taken place. The report stated that 
during the past year thirty-eight widows had re- 
ceived gratuities of £20 each, and twenty-three 
orphans gratuities of £5 each. ‘The Committee had 
to regret that the ordinary expenditure of the 

ear has exceeded the ordinary income 


road 1s. 7d. ; and to announce, in 

that, with due regard to the interests of future 

claimants and the permanent security of the fand, 

they feel themselves under the of 

the gratuities to widows for the present year 
14. 
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Scutrrure.—There are now exhibiting at 
Messrs. Graves and Co.’s, Pall-mall, three figures 
in marble—‘ Eve,’ by Rinaldi, a Roman ; 
‘Portia,’ by Lough; and a ‘ Neapolitan Fisher > 
by Hira n Powers, the American sculptor, who, two 
prs , it will be remembered, exhibited at the 
same his ‘Slave.’ The figure of Eve is 

t large, for it is generally felt that a 

female figure, unless the object be to 
maseuline virtues, ought not in any wise 
erated. The time is the moment 
having eaten a portion of the apple, which at 
her feet; the serpent is twined round the trunk of 
the tree on the right side of the figure. She is, of 
course, seeabatal entirely nude, the long hair 
turned in front and falling low. ‘The back of the 
is very beautiful; but, as a whole, it is some- 
what heavy, and especially in the limbs. It is 
evident that the ‘ Niobe” has been the prototype of 
the work. Rinaldi was a pupil of Canova; but 
it may be understood, from what we have said, 
that he does not at all follow in this statue 
the style of his master. ‘The Fisher-boy,’ 
by Powers, is a small statue, very beautiful in 
conception and execution. The sculptor has 
from oo se *y 5 treatment 

i tical. The boy is intently listening to 
ie ~f -known murmur of a shell, which he holds 
to his ear; the idea is not new, but it is here very 

fully made out. The figure has all the ease 
But not the roundness of the ‘ Apollino’—being as 
yet too youthful for the anatomical developments 
which appear upon the person. It would have 
been impossible to have divined the subject of 
Mr. Lough’s statue. On the head is placed a 
turban, and the resemblance here is otherwise 
very striking to the ‘ Sibyl’ of Domenichino. The 
remainder of the figure is treated with of 
the classic-sacred character, and she bears the 
organ of St. Cecilia. The conclusion must be 
that the statue was not originally intended to re- 
present Portia; and the selection of the title is 
extremely unhappy. 

Tue Prorvre or ‘ Tos Eartu Stoprer’— 
almost the sole legacy left by the late Mr. John 
Simpson to his daughter—upon which we 
some remarks in our last number, has been raffled 
for at Messrs. ———— It was won by Mr. 

rt, the eminent dealer, who very generously 
pane it to Miss Simpson: she thus have 

assisted and yet preserve a valued memento 
of her father’s talents. 

Taz Diorama.—This attractive exhibition has 
opened with two new pictures—‘ The Interior of 
St. Mark’s, Venice,’ and ‘Tivoli, near Rome.’ 
The interior is seen under two effects: the first, that 
of daylight, exhibits to the spectator a most perfect 
representation—so true in the rich colours which 
marble acquires from age, and so faithful in accu- 
rate delineation of the effects of the wear and tear 
of so many centuries, that to see the pene at the 
Diorama is actually to see this beautiful Byzantine 
structure itself, The daylight passes away, and 
the church is gradually lighted up, until the mag- 
nificent chandelier, which is designed in the form 
of a cross, becomes a blaze of light, and the place, 
from being entirely empty, becomes th with 
devotees. This effect ismanaged with the ble 
skill peculiar tothis exhibition. Tivoli is presented 
under the effect of morning, before and after day- 
light. The view is taken from the Temple of 

esta, whence the eye com the most in- 
teresting points of the view, as the waters of the 
Teverone, their descent and fall, &e.: the whole 
affording a most perfect idea of this famous resort. 
_ Free Exursition, Eoyit1an HALt.-—This 
is another of the projects arising from that prin- 
~ of exclusiveness which gives to the divisions 
of our school of Art more of the character of our 
peculiarly national institution called “ club,” 
than of an association of men bonded into union 
by acommon devotion to the beautiful which dis- 
tinguishes their labours of love from the mere me- 
chanism of ordinary vocations. Desirous as we 
may be of an exhibition as free as these on the 
Continent, we had rather have seen this project 
brought forward under auspices less obj 4 
Some men of talent we know have them- 
selves in favour of the scheme, and are active in 
oP then it; but it might seem invidious to s 
of these y name before the collection of works is 
pe peur the pullin. It is enough to say that 

ese reg taself as a martyr—conse- 
oney the Egyptian Hall 


teral meaning of the word, the of the 





martyrs of the profession. But, under all 
cumstances, the experiment, even under its 

vourable aspect, is not without interest. 
the admission is gratuitous, there will be 
enow ; but the great question is. Will the 
sell? This remains to be seen; and it 
je A that a public will Pease 
scheme. expenses dre the 
themselves, each of whom pays +4 fixed 
for the =~ he occupies. 

Tue Roya Commisston.—Artists will refer 
an advertisement issued by the Commission 
their guidance relative to the approaching 
bition—in July. 
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THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. 


bi. — ances a ah oA an advertisement in our 
ournal concerni approaching Bazaar for 
the benefit of this most pamirable Institution, 
The Orphan Working School is one of the oldest 
charities for orphans in the United Kingdom. 
was founded in 1758, at Hoxton, for 20 poor 
In 1760, 20 were added. In 


—_ 
- 


boys only. 
1793 the numbers were 50 boys and girls, when 
the building im the City-road was to accom- 


modate 35 of each sex. At the present time it 
holds 85 boys and 54 girls; 25 more will be elected 
into the school on the 28th of April, and 25 more in 
November, and, 4 is hoped, each year, until 


the building is ful 
The children have a plain, useful, and suitable 


as turners; 


terials to procure new ones, The girls are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, y, gr q 
singing, needlework ; while the elder girls take their 
turns in the house—training as servants. 

whole are grounded in a good ural education ; 
and, as the Governors of the ty are of all 


religious a i they are kept especially 
free from the spirit ich provokes rivalry in 
ee ious matters. 

e children are received from all parts of the 
country, without respect to religious parentage. 
It is only required, first, that they have lost one or 
both parents, or that they are porentiless by reason 
of lunacy or long-continued sickness; secondly, 
that they are between seven and eleven ss 
of age; and, thirdly, tha they have neither 
paupers nor felons. Every contributor of one 
guinea annually, or of ten guineas by one pay- 
ment, has the right to one case at 
election. The children remain until fourteen years 
of age, or longer, at the discretion of the General 
Committee. are then placed out as servants 
or apprentices—the friends, of course, always 

consulted as to their destination. If they 

serve a for one year they receive 5s, as a 
reward for well-doing; the second year, 5s.; the 
third year, 7s. 6d. ; and soon for seven 
last being 21s. Nearly forty were rewarded 
in 1847. About twenty who have gone through 
the schools are now Governors of the charity: one 
of them, a soldier, gave a donation last of 
£50 towards the fund for oe erection of the new 
building. The new 8 now almost ready 
eee Ath teed nes bat it is expected to 
open emer ah tenn tren tab Ay nts 
the premises— ject or 
vent a debt upon the building. A sum of £4000 
is still required. The ladies are where exert- 
ing themselves to aceomplish the object ; nearly 
two hundred have agreed to act as “ stall-keepers. 

To advance so high and holy a pu , We trust 
to some activity a the of Bridsh manufac. 
turers. No doubt the ladies will contribute plenty 
of “ ladies’ work”; but the Bazaar might be ren- 
dered more interesting, and the object essentially 
from the man 
































m takes place in a small glen at 
a craggy and “ cloud-capt” mountain; a broken 
ee has fallen athwart the pool among the 
rocks; “a stag of ten,” at exhausted, 
ields to his foes—im this ade cane human 
ootstep has never trodden holier 
his “ death.” The orem 6 pas, eoue 


rate, and singular] us work: 
and ex same in truth and accuracy 


of Getalls, it ie soond $06 tealaie prodnaion ot 
its order; and it cannot 
elevate the 
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“ihepapty ty 3. 8 

“ BMPLETON. 
by the Hoyal Irish Art-Union. 
We have here a work bd 


considerable merit; it 
but the execution is so good as to place it 


8 ae and ended, 
tured a blind piper fing 
less rocks; his little girl—a genuine ‘ 
though in mournful mood—is si 
the embers of a turf fire. There is little in the 
subject ; but oT eT natural Even ont eene 
pathos, essentially and purely Irish. e hope 
see other productions trom the same 
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Tux Seasons: Sruixno, Summer, AUTUMN, AND 
by J. F. Hernive; en- 
. Henry Graves and Co. 


has “worked” his way to a 
eminence as a painter of animals. 
e have here not alone the naked aiture of 
the horse: each season is illustrated by its peculiar 
fruitage : exhibits the young foals; autumn, 
the rich corn-field; and summer and winter, the 
chase and the sheltered shed. The subjects are 
so treated as to tify even those who know 
nothing of the “points” of a horse: for, while they 
picture the noble and beautiful animal with remark- 
able accuracy, the , arrangements, and 
minor ~ are 60 8 A rani Sa 
possess interest apart from the fidelity o r- 
As coloured they are simirable, 
probably unrivalled ; , it would be very 
difficult to dis h them from drawings. And 
thus is attained an object of no slight importance ; 
works of this class are not ed for re 
lovers of Art: they are ad chiefly to those 
who do not or cannot appreciate, productions 
of the higher ; but by accustoming them to 
excellence they will be led to dis'inguish and reject 
mediocrity ; and so a huge step in advance will be 
gained. To issue prints such as these—“ coloured 
prints” — they be—is a task by no means 
unworthy a leading publisher of the age and 
country. 
Portrait or TaHomas CAMPBELL. nae 
T. C. THompson, R.H.A.; engraved by W. 
O, GILLeR. , the Engraver. 


This is a fine of a good picture, It 
was ted in 1 ‘ore the had fallen 
into “sere and yellow leaf”; in his best time ; 
long after his youth had passed, but when years 
given to his fine brow and gentle, though 
eloquent, features the expression fittest to pre- 

serve the memory of sucha man. It recals hi 
now with singular force: the painter aimed at 
rather than fancy: he has not thought it 
the poet in “fine frenzy ’’"—a 
pbell rarely ind ‘ 
resents him as a plain 
nking, or, it may be, 
tant fall of waters that give 
music to ighland glen. The portrait was 
Campbell’s own favourite of the many painted of 
eptalon bo ha etsbagiy-euprenssd (me letter to 
© n 8 ye m a letter to 
~ pry edeas Willams, dated May 24, 1833. 
aver has performed his portion of the 
th ment and ability: it is such 

reputation. 
no rerny | — 
many poet—whose wor 

po cara as the language in which they are 


Portrait or Witttam Macxewzre, Esa. 
Painted by T. H. ILuipee; engraved by G. R. 
Wann. vate plate. 


We have here the it of one of the most re- 
markable men of and country—one who 
has achieved many triumphs over difficulties, made 
science practically useful to the most humble, and 
es a character tothe epoch. Mr. Mackenzie is 

known in France than he is in England : 
for in France the railways he has created are more 
exclusively his own ;—here, he is one of many great 
men—there he stands almost alone : for it is ad- 





Priaitine Rusues. Painted byGrorce Harvey; 
ved by R.C. Bert. Published for the 
Members of the Art-Union of Scotland, 1846. 
We notice this publication, less because of its in- 
terest as a picture (although that is by no: means 
small), than for its merit as an engraving; and 
we are the more anxious to do so, because, at 
same time that we received this good issue of a 
Society little known in England, other works by 
the same hand were submitted to us. They are 
engraved with very considerable skill, in a site 
forcible and effective ; reminding us rather of the 
better days of the art than of our own age of 
“ finish’’—where the artist is too uently lost 
in the mechanic. The vings of Mr. Bell are 
sufficiently refined; but their great recommenda- 
tion is manly strength. The painter is seen in 
the copy of his work ; his manner is preserved. with 
a degree of accurac oeeey rare, now-a-days. 
He has a bold and free hand; yet in his produc- 
tions there is ample evidence of care and thought: 
no point has been slighted. Every, even the mi- 
nutest, portion exhibits industry as well as talent. 
It is positively refreshing to meet works that have 
a character so vigorous, without being, in the re- 
motest degree, coarse; and if this gen'leman— 
who appears to have executed several ey for 
the Society—be yet young, we anticipate from him, 
ere long, high professional rank. 
Views tn Rome. Drawn and engraved by 
Domenico Amici. GRoomMBRIDGE and Sons. 


These are four subjects of large size, being ‘ The 
Colosseum,’ ‘St. Peter’s,’ ‘ The Pantheon,’ and 
‘ The Forum’—each forming one principal object 
oceupying the entire plate, which measures 22 
inches by 19. The view of St. Peter’s is that 
usually taken—as extending over the Piazza, and 
comprehending the Vatican. That of the Colos- 
seum is an exterior view from that point where the 
wrought stone-work is still perfect, and the more 
dilapidated portions extend on the right: as a 
representation of the Colosseum in its existing 
state, nothing can be more perfect. In the plate 
of the Forum there is necessarily a greater variety 
of objective: the beautiful remains contrast 
strongly with the stiff forms of modern dwellings. 
The progressive mouldering of the arch is most 
accurately described; this is a very interesting 
plate. he Pantheon, like the Colosseum, 
nearly fills the plate : the view shows the front with 
the fountain and adjacent bui . These prints 
are excellent specimens of Italian en- 
graving, and none that we have ever seen delineate 
subjects more accurately. 


Gruperr’s Pzorie’s Attias. London: James 
GILBERT. 

This series of Maps has reached its tenth part, and 
justifies the favourable notice we gave on its first 
appearance. It will form, when completed, a bey 
useful work of reference and inférntiation, as it 
contains a considerable quantity of topographical 
and geographical observation. 

Tue Compositions oN THE PRIncE OF WALES’s 
Sttver SHIELD. igned oy Peter Von 
CoRnegLIUs, a b OFPFMAN and 
Scnusert. Published b Dretatex REIMER, 
Berlin; and Hertnc and Reminetfon, London. 

This shield, it will be remembered, was executed 

by command of the King of Pruésia, as a present 

for his godson, his Highness the Prince of 

Wales. Itis called “ The Buckler of Faith,” as 

the subjects are illustrative of the life of Our 

Saviour. The centre of the shield is occupied by 

a head of Christ, approaching, in its style and in- 

tensity, the famous head by Leonardo da Vinci. 

The centre division of the work is separated by a 

cross into four compartments, in which are 

sented the Sacramental fountains of Grace, Bap- 
tism, and the Lord’s Supper. At the extremities 
of the Cross are the E ists ; and on the ex- 
treme points of the vange- 

and 


lists, ’ 

4 This division is encireled by the Twelve 
A s, beyond which are a series of exterior 
com » the subjects of which are the 
= gH, the om | of fm woe Jeru- 
salem, Betra udas, the Crucifixion, 
&c. &c. Man heen are 
in feeling. the En 
Saviour is ted as upon the ass, which 
is led by ples. At the gate is seated a female 





figure, person Jerusalem 
logue. This pr es Fl : searing the deca. 
found matter allusive to the Hor of our ale 


and the — of the ar ; way 

worthy of the famous 1 

sey deo o ald bapa 

rince ; and 

Queen, with many chased wopettiensnaee 

at the ceremony. The arrival of the 

Prussia is also celebrated ; and the Duke of el- 

lington is also im mated; behind him 

be shield, inscri ** Waterloo.” of 
ese composi are engra outline 

manner to make us feel that oe. aoe pal shy 

a of the original are fully preserved: and 


n a word, it is every way equal greatest 
best works of Cornelius. einitk 


Insect CHANGES: AN ILLUMINATED 

_ For Youru. Grant and ume 
This little volume, with its missal-like illumina- 
tions, is one of the richest gifts ever offered—even 
in this improving age—to childhood. It is also 
modestly called “‘ The Child’s First Book of 
mology.” It may serve as a “ First Book 
children of a growth much larger than the 
intimates, and cannot fail to create an interest 
the insect world—a world which germinates 
every flower, and whose geographical boundaries 
can be traced on the petals of the most delicate 
lily as well as on the homely leaf of the common 
ca e. Nothing can be more perfect in illumi- 
nation than the embellishments of this charming 
little book; the hungry caterpillar, and its 
state of existence, and the ethereal butterfly, 
together on the gorgeously-painted x 
letterpress is clearly see | to 
intelligible and interesting to even very young 
children, who are blessed with parents and gover- 
nesses to read either with them or to them, the 
next best book to their BrnLe—the book of Nature. 


THE Wonpzn-Suexzs. By Mr. Fraser Tytize. 
Grant and GRIFFITHS. 








Messrs. Grant and Griffiths are vor successors 
of the “ John Harris, of St. Paul’s-churchyard,” 
whose books were the sunbeams-of our 


days. This little volume is presented to 
‘* second edition”—we only wonder it 
arrived at a fifth or sixth; it is pee ge foo 
that town boys would like, because it 
the country; and country boys cherish, 
it teaches them how to enjoy in the 
perhaps, they never enjoyed before. 
ter of the little hero is drawn with a 
—simple, effective, and natural ; 
well as the anecdotes, are s 
not “‘ crammed” in, os 
The agency of the g¢ 

, and even the Arab horse 

my, are all well managed—in 

it ourselves from the first page 
and intend besto it upon a dear li 
who cannot fail to deri uch 
knowledge from its . 
more delight to cultivate in the you 
i atural 





mind; while we attain more sel! ) 

incr ecm, we learn also to 

the instinct implanted by Almighty wisdom 
the organization of insects inferior even 
fostering and judicious earwig—which it ; 
shen? ilosophy to prevent our regarding 7 
other feeling than disgust. wor. 


SHaRpPE’s Corre:Porpinc MAPS. London: 


CHAPMAN Hatt. 
This is the commencement of a series of modem 

















